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Preparing the Way for the 
Coming Soctal Order 


The New Age Waits for New Hearts 


- 


THE NEED: To direct education toward real life; to make char- 
acter the primary aim, to develop the religious life, and so secure 
a righteous society. 


THE OPPORTUNITY: To bring into co-operation the methods of 
science and the motives of religion for the highest aims of education. 


THE METHOD: To secure the efficiency of every educational 
agency: home, school, church, playground, college, etc., especially 
in securing right motives, habits and ideals of conduct in life. 


1. Stimulate public conscience on education for character. 
2. Secure by scientific investigation a working body of fact. 


3. Aid teachers, parents, etc., by counsel and advice, meeting 
their specific problems. 


. Disseminate information on methods and material. 
. Encourage experiments. 
. Produce helpful literature. 


. Keep every worker informed on all progress. 


on anon + 


. Syndicate all effort. 


The Old Way was for each sect, church, school, home, etc., to “muddle 
along” as best it could alone. 


The world situation calls on us to adopt The New Way, to do 
together all that can be done together, to join forces in securing 
scientific studies of problems, to make the experience of each the 
common property of all, to bring into co-operative activity all 
churches, with the schools, colleges, homes and other agencies. 


This is what the Reticious Epucation AssociaTION is doing. 


Will you have a share in this by membership? It will cost you $3.00 
and will entitle you to receive all the Association’s publications in- 
cluding the magazine RELIcGIous Epucation and also the services 
of the Bureau of Information. Write for free literature. 


The Religious Education Association 
1032 East Fifty-fifth Street - - - Chicago, Illinois 

















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND HUMAN WELFARE 
HERBERT WRIGHT GATES, M.A.* 


There is a resemblance which has been often noted between 
the development of individual life and that of nations. The child, 
starting as a self-centered individual with little or no consciousness 
of outer relationships, through the various human contacts of 
home life, the school, play, and work, becomes aware of social obli- 
gations and learns to interpret his own life in relation to that of 
others. Such development proceeds in proportion to the closeness 
and variety of human contacts established. Modern life, crowding 
people in large social groups and emphasizing ever more clearly the 
necessity of unselfishness, justice and willingness to serve as neces- 
sary factors in successful living, has brought us to the age of the 
social conscience. 

Exactly the same kind of development takes place in the life 
of nations, international contacts teaching the same lesson of mutual 
relationships and responsibilities. The last few decades have 
brought a bewildering multiplicity of such contacts. Steam, electri- 
city, the wireless telegraph and telephone, the aeroplane, and count- 
less agencies of intercommunication have annihilated time and 
space and are bringing mankind together into a great world neigh- 
borhood. The result is a struggle of conflicting interests in which 
the necessity of mutual adaptations is becoming ever clearer with 
an increasing recognition of the fact that common interests are 
to be preserved only through the observance of common rights and 
duties. Just as the individual reaches the higher levels of life only 
through the subordination of self interest to the spirit of service, 
so the nation must learn to place spiritual human values above 
material advantage and ambitions. 

These higher responsibilities were well described by Mr. Lowell 
at the 25oth anniversary of Harvard University: “The measure 
of a nation’s true success is the amount it has contributed to the 
thought, the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the spiritual 
hope and consolation of mankind. There is no other, let our can- 
didates flatter us as they may.” And President King, quoting these 
words at the Washington convention of the R. E. A., continues : “We 
need a nation great enough to rise above its own lesser achievements, 
great enough to conquer its own inner dangers, great enough, there- 
fore, to face its unavoidable national and world duties in the strength 

*Mr. Gates is gan of Religious Education at The Brick Church Institute Rochester, 


N. Y. He was asked, by the Council, to prepare this statement. See the paper by Prof. 
Horne published in June, 1917, at page 200. 
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of a great faith, a great hope, and great ideals.” He goes on to show 
how peculiarly true this is of our own nation, to which not only are 
all foreign doors open, but to whose door all foreign nations have 
come, thus forcing the problem upon us and making us realize that 
“Only ideals and enterprises great enough and spiritual enough to 
dominate the gigantic material interests and ambitions of our day 
and to deliver us from the perils of our own inner spirit, can save 
us here.” ; 

Our era may be called the Age of Internationalism, an age which 
forces upon every nation the necessity of adapting itself to the 
conditions and needs of other nations and of humanity at large. 
The situation creates problems at once inspiring and perplexing. It 
presents great possibilities of achievement through common endeavor 
and as great possibilities of disaster through conflicting ambitions. 
The nation, like the individual, must save itself through the develop- 
ment of a social conscience keenly alive to high spiritual ideals. 
The serious world problems which confront us can be solved only 
through the establishment of a true democracy: a democracy con- 
sisting not merely in a certain form of political organization and 
government, but in the recognition and practice of the principle of 
human brotherhood. Only thus can human welfare be promoted 
and conserved to the highest degree. 

What then is the message of religious education to this era? It 
is nothing new. It is as old as the Christian era and is contained in 
the words of Christ : “One is your Father,” and “all ye are brethren.” 
And the spirit of this relationship he summed up in the two great 
commandments of love to God and love to one’s neighbor. 

There is not one of the great social and economic questions which 
press upon us that would not find its satisfactory answer in the sin- 
cere application of this principle. The problems of labor, housing 
conditions, charitable relief, crime and reform, marriage and di- 
vorce: what one of them would not yield to the practice of brother- 
hood in the love of God? The greatest international problem at 
present is that of war or peace; but who can imagine that the world 
ever would have been plunged into its present chaos if those in 
control of national affairs had themselves been controlled by the 
spirit of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood? Even in the 
midst of war’s confusion those who look into the future are working 
earnestly to promote international friendship as the only means of 
healing the wounds of conflict and avoiding other wars to come. 
What enduring basis for such friendship have we to offer short of 
that here suggested? 

The foundations of enduring peace and real democracy must be 
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laid in religious conviction. The doctrine of the Brotherhood of 
Man is the corollary of that of the Fatherhood of God. Moreover 
this doctrine can find no other basis adequate to the strain imposed 
by human selfishness and the conflict of material interests. One of 
the most significant features of the Men-and-Religion Movement, 
with its broad program of individual religion and social service was 
the hearty response of social workers to its call and their expressed 
conviction that social service must have the religious impulse to 
make it permanently effective. This testimony was the more sig- 
nificant because it came from so many who had gone outside of the 
church in order to find a freer field for their altruistic work, but 
who thus frankly confessed their need of the inspiration and stimulus 
which come through worship and religious fellowship. 

The mission of religious education today is, therefore, to make 
this message of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood a more 
vital force, to bring men to accept it, not merely as an abstract theory 
or a theological dogma, but as a fact and as a guiding principle in 
all the affairs of life, both great and small. Despite all that has 
been said of the lack of efficient teaching, we have enough of knowl- 
edge concerning religion to save the world a dozen times over. 
What we need is more efficient training, that our children and youth 
may vitalize this knowledge, and secure on the eternal principle of 
love and righteousness a grip that shall stand the strain. We need 
a religious evangelism whose appeal shall be not simply to the emo- 
tions, with its resulting superficial sentimentalism; nor to the in- 
tellect alone, with the result of formal creedalism, but to the deepest 
and truest moral feeling, to the best and clearest thinking, and 
finally to the will, enlisting the whole man in support of the faith 
and practice of religion pure and undefiled. 

William James, in his “Varieties of Religious Experience,” has 
specified as the only true criteria of valid religious experience, the 
qualities of “immediate luminousness, philosophical reasonableness, 
and moral helpfulness.” 

This is the aim to which we must direct our religious training. 
Moreover, although our ideal includes the thought of national virtues 
and world relations, we must remember that the education of nations 
and of society comes through the training of individual leaders and 
of a citizenship prepared to follow their leadership. An educated 
citizenship is recognized as an essential factor in the continued life 
of any democracy, and Jesus devoted the major part or his time 
and energy to the intensive training of a few chosen leaders. Reli- 
gious education in particular is an individual matter, for the choices. 
attitudes and habits of religion are distinctively individual affairs. 
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The moral conduct of a nation is the net result of the moral choices 
of its people. 

The task of religious education therefore concerns itself with 
individuals and most of all with its children and youth in those 
formative years during which moral ideals and volitional attitudes 
are most effectively established. Of this we have had abundant 
evidence. There is no doubt that the finer idealism which is grad- 
ually permeating our commercial and industrial life today arises 
in large measure from the spirit of social righteousness felt in our 
colleges and universities. The student work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the moral training of our boys and girls in 
the high schools, not only in the class room but in their athletic 
sports and their recreational activities, are factors of high value. 

In the endeavor to appeal to feeling, reason and will, there are 
at least three factors in religious education which need emphasis. 

1. Training in Worship. In the act of worship we find the very 
heart of religion. It makes the most direct appeal to the feelings, 
the springs of impulse and of power and, in a peculiar sense, helps 
the individual to realize the presence of God. More than any other 
agency in religious education it contributes the element of reality, 
of “immediate luminousness.” Moreover, as Dr, Hartshorne has 
said: “In worship, as an expression of the religious state of mind, 
the highest values are symbolized and sought. They are here 
brought clearly to consciousness and renewed in vitality. Worship 
thus becomes a means of social control, for it serves to cultivate and 
revitalize in the individual the appreciation of objects which in its 
best moments society has come to regard as of the highest value.” 

If this characterization of worship be correct, then worship is a 
factor of great importance in helping man to realize the divine father- 
hood and human brotherhood and in holding before him those ideals 
that are of highest value. 

But worship, as the history of religion shows, may appeal to 
superficial emotion only; its forms of expression may be so illy 
adapted to the experience and capacities of its participants as to 
issue in shallow sentimentalism; its ideals may be unworthy, and 
its ritual may be even debasing. Observation of the types of worship 
prevailing in our Sunday schools, our young people’s societies and 
many of our churches leads to the fear that we have not attained the 
most worthy ideal in this branch of religious training. We need 
a hymnology for children and youth fitted to express the religious 
experience natural to their age, and for adults capable of expressing 
the best social and religious aspirations of men and women who live 
in the world, rather than the monastery or convent. We need a 
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socialized ritual furnishing impulses and motives that may find ready 
expression in the life of today. 

We gratefully acknowledge the improvement now being made 
in this respect. The best of the recent hymnals for Sunday-school 
use mark a decided advance over their predecessors; hymns of 
brotherhood and service are gradually supplanting those of morbid 
introspection; Dr. Hartshorne’s valuable contribution in his work 
on “Worship in the Sunday School” is having its effect and we may 
expect further results from the study now being made by our Com- 
mission on Worship. 

The comparison of the table of contents of two Sunday-school 
hymnals, both published by the same company, one in 1900 and the 
other only eight years later, furnishes an interesting testimony to 
the improvement of which we speak. In the first we find the hymns 
classified under such headings as The Holy Trinity, God the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Son, The Holy Ghost, Salvation, The Church, etc. 
In the second we find a simpler, less theological but more human 
classification; God the Father, The Son of God, The Children of 
God, Times and Seasons. Nor are the sub-headings less significant 
in their contrasts. Under the head of Jesus Christ the Son in the 
earlier book we find; Advent, Nativity, Epiphany, Prayer and Praise, 
Entry into Jerusalem, Passion and Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, Second Coming, Reign and Mediation. Worthy topics, indeed, 
for mature and adult deliberation but, for the most part, remote 
from youthful experience or thought. In the later work we find 
under the parallel heading: His Birth and Childhood, His Life of 
Service, His Passion and Death, His Resurrection and Reign, His 
Presence and Care. Even more interesting is the contrast between 
these titles under the head of Salvation, in the first book: Penitence 
and Confession, Faith and Consecration, Love and Gratitude, Ac- 
tivity and Zeal and the like; and these: Temptation and Self-control, 
Courage and Loyalty, Service for others, Missions, etc. 

Further examination of the hymns contained in the two books 
shows much of the same advance in appreciation of the interests 
and motives of youth. 

2. Authoritative Teaching. The mind craves a final authority 
in matters of religion. The world has tried the authority of tradi- 
tion, of the church, of Scripture, and of dogma; but any external 
authority proves inadequate to the demands made upon it. Being 
external, it yields to the pressure of any other external authority 
that seems stronger. Authority based upon purely intellectual 
grounds is at the mercy of the skilful casuist. We must follow 
more closely the example of Jesus who dealt not in rules but in 
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principles and who laid the major emphasis upon those simple and 
eternal principles of truth and righteousness that make their own 
appeal to conscience. In his teaching he addressed himself to the 
moral sense of his hearers. He refused to justify his mission either 
to himself or to others by any spectacular evidence, but recognized 
as valid only the test of experience. When one came asking the 
supreme question: “What must I do to inherit eternal life?”’, he 
turned the query back upon the moral consciousness of the questioner 
and illustrated his point by a concrete example out of life submitted 
to the moral judgment of the man. 

Home training should make larger use of this method than it 
often does. Obedience to parents is a virtue; but obedience to the 
right is a greater virtue. There are limits beyond which unquestion- 
ing obedience to those in authority becomes no virtue at all. The 
training of youth in such obedience too often results in a weakened 
character unable to resist commands or persuasions which conflict 
with right conduct. We need more of the type of parental training 
which enables boys and girls to see the problems of moral conduct 
in the right light and encourages them to make their own decisions. 

The same is true in the teaching of the church and Sunday school. 
The best teacher is the one who uses the lesson material to bring 
out moral problems and who sets the issues involved so clearly 
before the pupil as to enable him to exercise his own power of moral 
judgment and choice. The best preacher is he who distinguishes 
between the unessentials and the essentials of religious doctrine and 
who places the major emphasis where Jesus placed it, not on meta- 
physical distinctions and doctrines which divide men, but upon those 
eternal elements of truth which command universal assent. 

Such teaching given with accurate knowledge of the pupil and 
with sympathetic insight into his life problems helps to develop a 
character that will stand the strain of temptation, whether from 
without or from within. It is authoritative in the best sense of the 
word, because it attempts to wield no compulsion save that of con- 
science. 

3. Training by Doing. Religious training must be not only 
real and rational but vital. The test of effectiveness lies in the 
appeal that is made to the will and the resultant action. We need 
to plan more definitely for ways and means of carrying the ideals 
and principles presented out into practical expression, thus strength- 
ening and deepening the impressions made in the class. The need of 
such expression has been fully recognized, in theory at least. But 
more than this, we need in our religious training a larger use of the 
relations and activities of life as material for teaching. The home, 
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the school and the church, all need to pay more attention to the 
play-life and the recreations of children and youth. Here interest 
is strong and the point of contact immediate. Play is the serious 
business of the child and the principles of conduct learned in well- 
organized and properly directed games have for him all the authority 
of similar principles acquired by adults in more advanced relations. 
The boy who really learns to play fairly, generously, whole-heart- 
edly is likely to enter upon the business of adult life in the same 
spirit. The Brick Church, in Rochester, like many others has made 
much of its work with boys and girls along physical and recreational 
lines, and we have found in the athletic contests, the gymnasium 
games and various club activities opportunities for Christian train- 
ing with results that actually outweigh those secured through the 
Sunday-school class, and have noted marked development in many 
who have never been touched by these other agencies. 


The activities of adult life, the calls for service, the moral 
problems of business and social life, present the same opportunity 
for guidance and for the teaching of religious principles. In another 
church in Rochester, the Third Presbyterian, there has been. for 
several years a Social Service Department, with a trained secretary 
giving her entire time to the work. Problems of social relief and 
family rehabilitation are studied by groups on the case-conference 
plan ; volunteer visitors are enlisted and thoroughly trained for their 
work; other committees are engaged in the intensive study of such 
social questions as the treatment of inebriety, desertion, the care of 
mental defectives. One half the entire membership of the church 
has been enlisted in this work in one way or another and the pastor 
emphatically declares that any other branch of their church would 
be surrendered before they would part with this. It has given 
religious experience new content and has inspired many who had 
never been touched by the ordinary ministrations of the pulpit or 
Bible class. 

Such training in practical living not only enforces and interprets 
the teaching of the word, but is of itself an almost limitless field 
for religious education. 


It is not hard to see the connection between such service and 
the larger problems of which we have spoken. The lad who learns 
to regard his immigrant neighbors, not as “Dagoes” or “Sheenies,” 
but as comrades and brothers, will be less liable to feel in later life 
the provincial contempt for other nationalities and races that breeds 
strife. The one who has been led through service into the real 
spirit of missionary enterprise and endeavor will be more likely to 
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cast the weight of his influence upon the side of fair treatment 
toward all our sister nations. 

There is no new message. We do not need more information or 
knowledge about religion; we need more of the will to use the 
knowledge we have. We must train our children and youth in the 
sincere worship of a real God, we must present his message to them 
in terms that are reasonable and that appeal to their conscience, 
and we must train them to discover in the relationship of life as well 
as in the written word, the principles of righteousness and love 
and service. Thus shall we develop character that will be adequate 
not only to the demands of ordinary human relationships at home 
and in society, but to the responsibilities of leadership in the nation ; 
thus shall we train men and women who, with abiding faith in 
Father God and in love of Brother Man, will put right before might 
and the service of humanity before self-advantage. 


BIBLE AND COLLEGE CULTURE 


THE RELATION OF BIBLICAL COURSES TO THE GENERAL PROGRAM 
OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE IN THE COLLEGE 


I. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PROFESSOR 
BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL, B.D. 


President Connecticut Women’s College.* 


The Professor should have a personal interest, even more than 
a professional interest, in religious culture. An an Instructor, he 
may stimulate toward the acquisition of religious knowledge, but 
“religious culture,” if we mistake not, represents those resultants 
of knowledge that issue in conviction, in devotion, and in action, 
and demonstrate the growth of the vital religious life of the indi- 
vidual or of the group. 


As A TEACHER 


To effect this result is the aim and hope of the instructor, in all 
his teaching, so that this personal relation and view must flavor 
and color all his work. We are not forgetting that, as affecting 


*Professor Benjamin T. Marshall, B.D. of Union Theological Seusiaesy, was eretiene of 
Biblical History and Literature at Dartmouth College, and director of the RK. E. for the 
State of New Hampshire at the time of writing this paver. Since then he has RM, appointed 
President of the Connecticut College for Women, at 


ew London. 
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other subjects and other departments, this personal interest or con- 
cern for the student in his relation to the subject is often disregarded 
or thrust into the background by a professional passion for the sub- 
ject itself, for its technique, or by a zeal for research which makes 
the laboratory more alluring to the instructor than the class-room. 
Not to minimize research, even in Biblical subjects, nor to deny a 
large place to the scholar who may not be gifted as a teacher, it is 
yet fair to contend that the teacher of Bible, at least, must love men, 
as well as truth, and count the opportunity of association and co- 
operation with others in the study of the Word of God at once his 
keenest delight and his highest privilege. 

Students may pass in and out of other classes with the feeling 
that they have been dealing only with the abstract, or the unreal, 
or with the inanimate and the technical, and these may have but a 
shadow of influence upon them. But in Biblical classes the concrete 
must be present, and reality be the keynote, and life and experience, 
in accumulative force, be manifest, until it be revealed beyond doubt 
that personality is the most precious thing in the range of humanity, 
and that the development and refinement thereof, in quality, power, 
and usefulness, constitutes for the individual and for society at 
once its highest aim and its fullest possible demonstration of truth. 

If something like this be true, how tremendously important then 
becomes the personality of your teacher of Bible; how critical his 
relation to young minds; how mightily necessary that he or she be 
a person of natural attractiveness, of fine and noble human sym- 
pathies, of superior scholarship, indeed, but of genuine humanness 
also, and of vigorous established conviction and rational faith, 
having called from the past the best and the true, but learning even 
from a troubled present. 


As AN ExpPErtT 


But the instructor is also the expert, trained in Biblical knowl- 
edge, and qualified by virtue of unremitting study and keeping abreast 
of the literature that is produced in his field, to present scholarly, 
scientific, rational and constructive teaching upon the Bible and its 
content, and to introduce his classes to such views and understand- 
ing of Biblical material as shall furnish them a rational faith, a 
grounding in the truth, as progressively revealed in the Scriptures, 
and an appreciation of, and discrimination in, the various elements 
that compose the Bible, that shall guard them against unwise or 
irrational or fanatical use of the Scriptures, and from falling into 
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common and even ludicrous misinterpretation of scriptural passages, 
texts, episodes, and characters. 

Some of us who are frankly of the modern point of view and 
who feel secure in our well won position and properly happy and 
confident in that better Bible and mightier Gospel that have issued 
out of the industry, struggles and sacrifices of reverent and fearless 
scholars of many lands,—some of us, I say, need to be reminded 
that the fight is not yet won for all, nor indeed for most of the 
people, but that ignorant, and superstitious, and even ridiculous 
views of the Bible and its teaching still persist and have large cur- 
rency. 

In short, in the name of historic accuracy, in the name of reverent 
and discriminating interpretation; in the name of the very spirit of 
Truth and Light that gleams through its pages, the Bible must so be 
studied under the guidance of a qualified teacher that its fun- 
damentals shall measurably be mastered and its details be related 
rationally and constructively, according to a sense of values, to its 
major teachings. ‘ 

To be, for a moment, a bit academic, we can faithfully declare, 
for instance, that the composition of the Old Testament, the dates 
involved, the authors and editors where discoverable, the various 
documents, histories, prophetic addresses, the different forms of 
literature, according to the period of production, and the conditions 
out of which they grew and which they aimed to meet, with great 
confirmations of the Biblical record made in the recovered records 
of people’s contemporaneous with the Hebrews,—all this is avail- 
able, in attractive and popular, yet scientific form and affords a basis, 
a background, and a principle for the interpretation and application 
of the progressive revelation of God to man, that should forever 
make impossible, if men will avail themselves of it, those strange, 
foolish, illogical, and unworthy interpretations and propaganda that 
have played into the hands of the enemies of the church, and have 
made even religion, alas, sometimes a thing ludicrous. 

It is distinctly the business and duty of a teacher of Bible, with 
enthusiasm and with every asset of attractiveness and persuasion 
that he can muster, to furnish and inspire his students with these 
conservatively assured results of modern Biblical study, to the end 
that these students, potential leaders of the new age, may lead the 
people here, as in other respects, “forward out of error, forward 
into light.” 

If these results be not effected on the college campus, how shall 
they appear in the schools and churches, to say nothing of the homes 
and lecture halls, and marts of trade, wherever men are found? 
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And if religious culture rest on any other basis, than the truth, 
arrived at by patient, fearless, reverent, scholarly study and investi- 
gation, is it not both insecure and impious? 

It is for such reasons as these that we affirm that the post of an 
instructor in Bible is critical, and fraught with great responsibilities. 
It is for such reasons that we affirm that he must be graciously, 
attractively sympathetic and human, and that he be accurate and 
exacting in his scholarship. 


As AN ORGANIZER 


Closely related to the teaching function lies that which concerns 
the selection and arrangement of material for study. This affects 
not only the choice of textbooks, reference books, maps, stereop- 
ticon slides and stereoscopic pictures, but, in conference with the 
librarian of the institution, the wise selection of such religious books, 
of merit, vision, and stimulation, as shall furnish and equip the 
library adequately to afford a wide range of valuable reading, 
representing indeed different points of view, but especially to in- 
clude those volumes which, with prophetic insight, interpret the time- 
less message of prophet and psalmist, of the Christ and his apostles, 
to the life and need of men today. 

Doubtless, here is a weak spot in the service of not a few in- 
structors in Bible. Adding carefully and zealously to their private 
library volumes that shall contribute to their personal equipment 
as teachers and experts, they fail to feel responsibility for the reli- 
gious cultural reading of their students, outside of curriculum re- 
quirements. And this carries with it a failuré to provide for the 
college community, notably the faculty itseli—often quite benighted 
or smugly complacent or callous to the appeal of religion, and often 
densely, amazingly ignorant of the progress of religious faith and 
practice—a chance to become informed and stimulated and possibly, 
if it can be conceived, actually led up and out into a noble conviction 
and effort of Christian faith. 

Surely here, out of a zeal for his subject, as well as for the de- 
sire of putting the best at the disposal of his colleagues, the Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature should build up the library on its reli- 
gious side, with a fidelity and purpose equal at least to the depart- 
ments of History and of English. 


As A LEADER 


But the function of the teacher of Bible is not limited to the 
class-room and the library. He will recognize and cultivate rela- 
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tions with tho.2 other co-operating agencies that are at work on 
practically every campus, to promote pure religion among the 
students. His instruction, for students at least, must be fun- 
damental, supplying, as it does, a medium for the acquiring of facts. 
But student organizations and local churches provide a sort of labo- 
ratory wherein the knowledge may be transformed into power; a 
field in which the graces of the spirit may develop and blossom. To 
the end that true culture may proceed, and that the souls of students 
may grow along with their intellects and bodies, your instructor 
in the department should reserve large portions of his time and 
strength for intelligent co-operation in these activities, and for that 
counsel, inspiration and direction for which he may be sought. 
The response of a class to the lecture of the hour, the intelligent 
grasp of the subject which students may reveal under quiz and 
passing query, and in more elaborate report or sketch or thesis, all 
this may thrill and cheer the teacher, but how little they satisfy, how 
little they declare, how little they measure development in religious 
culture, compared with what the instructor may undoubtedly detect 
and know as the students employ their knowledge and zeal in some 
definite, concrete piece of Christian work, in the exercise of a 
chastened intelligence and a rugged faith. The implication then is 
obvious that fully to realize his function and really to contribute 
to the religious culture of the college, the instructor in Bible must 
be personally closely in touch with the lives of students and directly 
concerned in and with their Christian effort. 

No science could be properly taught only by lecture. Imagine 
a class in engineering with never a bit of training with the instru- 
ments ; or without a thesis involving a practical problem; or a class 
in military science, especially in these new days of revolutionized 
warfare, with no field work, no map work, no digging of trenches, 
no drill in handling of rifles, guns, mortars, howitzers, and rapid- 
fire guns, no sustained offensive and defensive operatives. 

Not less (for right living is a science) must the student have 
opportunity for the testing and demonstration of principles, methods, 
and convictions, if he shall issue a trained and cultured Christian. 

It is then quite as important that your teacher be a demonstrator 
in field work, as that he be a lecturer and instructor in Biblical 
science. For the instruction is not scientific if it is not practical, 
and religious instruction that is not practical and does not contribute 
to religious culture is worse than vain. It is not necessary to urge 
that an instructor in Bible be officially charged and appointed to 
this function of counsellor and co-operator in student Christian 
effort, but if he be genuinely concerned with attaining a realization 
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in the student body of the truth and power of the Scriptures, he 
will not hold aloof, nor leave to other, perhaps unskilled and im- 
mature hands, and to ill-furnished but well-intentioned minds, the 
delicate and highly important work of religious culture in a student 
body. 

Now it may be said, in just criticism, that this paper is not hew- 
ing close to the line of thought contemplated on the topic, The Re- 
lation of Biblical Courses to the General Program of Religious 
Culture in the College; but that phrase, “General Program,” opens 
a large door and quite invites to broad considerations. Therefore, 
we have taken the Professor out of his chair, and we haven’t let 
him name all the courses he gives, with all their semester hours 
credit, for that is all in the college catalogues. But we have tried 
to set him free as a human agent on the campus, magnetic, broad 
yet tenacious of the major tenets of the Scriptures, investing the 
study of them with zest, enthusiasm, power, and charm; stimulat- 
ing and inciting his students now to the investigation of an age, an 
era, a movement, a book, a character, a principle, and now working 
with them to demonstrate in the life of today, what men of God 
declared to be the truth millenniums ago. And above all, revealing 
in himself and seeking to secure the revelation of it in others, the 
very spirit and power of the Christ, through the adoption of His 
purpose and program in the strength and illumination of our God. 

What if someone then should say, “Your teacher of Bible then 
is an interpreter,—an interpreter of the written word ; an interpreter 
of the divine Spirit; an interpreter in the field of human endeavor 
and human co-operation and human fellowship; an interpreter not 
alone in what he says, but in what he is, and what he does; an inter- 
preter who multiplies himself through other lives won to the fascinat- 
ing and satisfying role.” 

What if one should so deduce our meaning! We would say 
“Yes,” and to be an interpreter of God and Christ is a rdle than 
which there is nothing more noble nor more needful. 


Il. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
Joun H. T. Marn, LL.D.* 


The policy of the administration with reference to courses in 
religious education must be determined by the special needs of the 
times. Fundamental to any program that is likely to be more than 


*John Hanson T. Main, Ph.D., LL.D., is President of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
and director of the R. E. A. for the state of Iowa. 
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an intellectual exercise, is an examination of the religious life as 
illustrated in church-methods and in national and international ten- 
dencies and movements. The trend of life must have a distinct 
bearing on the methods of religious education. This is especially 
true today. The war has been weighing the nations in the balance. 
It has been putting to the test traditions, creeds and constitutions. 
Religious education is going to look at its work from a different 
angle. It will have a larger scope. It is certain to be increasingly 
inclusive of the whole of life. Religion is the expression of life. 
Religion as a creed and as a part of life will gradually give way, and 
life as religion will gradually take its place. 

Amid all the tragic incidents of the war, amid all of the dis- 
couragement and depression that it has brought we must recognize 
that in some sense it is the death knell of narrow nationalism. We 
shall come to understand that not simply the agitation for inter- 
national agreements and leagues brings hope for a future co-opera- 
tion but that the war itself is the most incontrovertible testimony 
to the growing interdependence of nations and to the rapidly grow- 
ing conviction that brotherhood is essential to the normal develop- 

‘ment of the race. The bitterest quarrels are those between brothers. 
The logic of events, that is, God working in history, is helping to 
achieve the supreme task—the task of Brotherhood—for the Chris- 
tian people of the present day. This is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance in any program of religious education. Moreover history is 
opening the way for a genuine translation of the principles of 
brotherhood into. terms of international relationships. If we are 
awake to the opportunity, there may be accomplished the greatest 
step forward in the entire history of Christianity. 

It is time for Christianity to pour the whole tide of its energy 
into the solution of the problem of the new world order when busi- 
ness as well as politics, and especially international politics, shall 
be socialized and dominated throughout by the spirit of co-operation 
and fellowship and not by the spirit of jealousy and greed. The 
colleges and universities, partly through their programs of religious 
education, ought to be and will be, the places where these new steps 
in human adjustment will be worked out. The task is not one of 
mere good-will, of mere sentimentalism. It is a task for construc- 
tive planning, for trained intelligence, for sympathetic imagination. 
It is a task that demands perspective, that demands historical imagi- 
nation. Where are we going to develop these qualities if not in 
the college and university? It may well be regarded as a supreme 
task of the entire college curriculum, for it is far too big a task for 
any one department to work out. Indeed, elements are needed in 
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the solution of the problems that can be contributed only from the 
most varied branches of investigation. 

If we can once rid ourselves of the false associations that gather 
around the terms we might truly say that the whole college should 
be a department of religious education, bending its best energies 
to the solutions of these problems in countless ramifications ; devoted 
to the establishment of a sympathetic imagination through the study 
of literature and art—our own art and that of other people; creat- 
ing perspective and sane judgment throughout the study of history; 
facing some of the specific institutions that demand reconstruction 
in the departments of Political Science and History; perfecting the 
means of the control of national forces on which all the media or 
our common industrial life and its interchanges are affected through 
science. 

Beside such a conception as this the problem of training workers 
for Sunday schools and churches becomes trifling, and narrow in its 
scope. I would not undervalue the contribution that is being made 
by agencies that are specifically Christian to the task I am trying to 
outline, but we must not forget that just as the time came when the 
isolation of the Jewish people had to be broken down in the interest 
of humanity so the time has now come when the emphasis must be 
placed upon the embodying of Christian principles in so-called secu- 
lar institutions. 

This is, as I conceive it, the problem of religious education in 
the college for the coming years. This should be the dominating 
passion in every department of the college and in the college as a 
whole. 


THE SPECIAL DEPARTMENT? 


Is there any specific work in this particular program for a 
separate department of Religious Education? Whether there be or 
not there is a valuable contribution to be made by such a department, 
for the program I have outlined does not in any sense supersede 
the specific training of Christian workers or render it any the less 
necessary. Indeed it should give it a new and vital impulse and 
such a department can do nothing better than to make the effort 
through the workers whom it sends out. To redeem the church and 
the other religious organizations fo this new program the colleges 
and universities should send out missionaries to the churches and 
Sunday schools all over the land, to awaken them out of their isola- 
tion and their separation from the great problems of public life, 
and into participation in the greatest creative work of our time. 
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SpeciFic AIMS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


We may differentiate at least three quite distinct aims currently 
associated with the work of the department of Religious Education 
in our colleges. The first is instruction in the Bible and in religious 
history. The second is training in methods of imparting religious 
instruction especially to the young. The third is the attempt to re- 
construct the student’s own point of view and experience and work 
out an intellectual basis for a reasonable religious life for him. In 
a large and highly specialized university, anyone of these aims, or all 
of them, might be the proper aim of the department. In a college 
of liberal arts, under present conditions, it would seem that all three 
aims should receive attention. The college should either offer 
courses in all, or at least correlate with work in other departments 
which shall supplement its own work. All of the work done in the 
college under all three heads should in a measure be regarded as a 
part of the work of the department of Religious Education. Each 
of the three comes close to ene other department in the college. The 
first supplements the work of the department of History ; the second 
belongs to the department of Education; the third relates itself 
closely to the work of the department of philosophy. 

Of the three aims which may be briefly described as Religious 
History and Literature, Religious Pedagogy, and Religious Phil- 
osophy, the first is the most important. In fact it is so important 
that it might be developed in such a way as to overshadow the other 
two as a part of a proper college course. The work in Biblical 
Literature is, of course, closely related to the department of English. 
Consequently it would seem wise to organize Bible study, even 
though it be taught by instructors in English, under the direction of 
the department of Religious Education. 

How far the co-operation of other departments is to be sought 
or accepted when offered is always a matter for individual decision 
depending upon the personnel of both departments and upon local 
conditions. The reason for the definite association of the instruc- 
tion in Biblical Literature with a specific department of Religious 
Education, is the fact that all the attention that will be given in any 
course to the aspects of the Bible, will be in connection with its 
incidental relation to that subject, whatever it may be. If the Bible | 
is seriously studied at all it will be as a reservoir of experience, the 
experience of the Hebrew people in their effort to find and relate 
themselves to God and to life’s meaning. On the whole I believe 
that the proper fulfilment of this function is the most effective 
method of fulfilling the other two functions of religious education. 
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The chief difficulties which the student finds, in his own adjustment 
to a mature point of view intellectually in religion, are difficulties 
which have to do with the interpretation of Biblical material. If 
he gains a sane method of approach to the Bible he will have the 
key to their solution for the most part. 

As for the instruction in religious pedagogy I believe it shares 
and should share the serious limitation which attaches to all peda- 
gogy which goes beyond the enunciation of a few fundamental 
principles,—the limitation that attaches to any method that is merely 
theoretical instead of practical. The largest contribution which 
the college can make to better religious instruction in the home, 
Sunday school and other agencies, is a deeper understanding of the 
subject matter to be taught. The important laws involved are the 
laws of education in general and of psychology. The specific appli- 
cations cannot and should not be made in advance of the actual 
practice of the teacher. 


PURPOSE 


It goes without saying that the department of Religious Educa- 
tion in the college should not lend itself in any way to the propaganda 
of any dogmatical creed or to any form of church tradition as a 
department. It should be classed with other departments that are 
regarded as liberal culture departments. It should no more attempt 
to establish any type of faith or worship than the department of 
political science should ally itself with the republican or democratic 
party. The members of the department, the teachers, will and should 
have convictions, but these convictions should not be forced upon 
the students. The spirit of the department should be the spirit of 
inquiry, such as should characterize searchers after truth. 

On the other hand it is right to expect that students shall not 
leave the department of Religious Education with a mere negative 
and critical habit of mind. A college graduate without convictions 
and without deep and firm convictions upon fundamental life prob- 
lems, is not really fitted for life. How are we to mediate between 
these two demands, each of which so obviously has a real founda- 
tion? The answer to this question is not an easy one. It involves 
questions that affect the entire theory of college teaching. As a 
matter of fact the problem is quite as difficult a one for Political 
Science and for English as for Religious Education. Only we are 
not so alert to see the dangers in this direction as in the realm of 
religion. It requires a teacher of extraordinary ability to solve 
the problem in any department. After all, the securing of the right 
teacher is fundamental. 
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The student in the department of Religious Education should 
find there ready access to a free and frank discussion of the most 
varied points of view both upon problems of personal and institu- 
tional religion, and upon the problems of the historical development 
of the religious consciousness in ancient and modern times. The 
study of the Bible should be an open minded approach to the book 
as to any other historical document, with no assumption regarding 
its origin or supernatural character. The student should do his 
own thinking and form his own judgment upon all these things. 
The function of the teacher is to enable him to economize effort in 
forming this judgment. An acceptable teacher in this work must 
have the historical and psychological imagination and sympathy to 
do justice to points of view which he himself does not accept. I do 
not mean that he should conceal his own opinions. This is not the 
least necessary for the treatment of problems in a genuinely open 
minded manner; but the teacher should not try to transfer his 
opinions to the student’s mind, but rather should give him something 
vastly more worth while—the method and material for forming his 
own opinions. At all times it is supremely important that the 
teacher should be open minded and should cultivate open minded- 
ness in the student. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the importance of keeping in 
mind the fact that a department of Religious Education does not ne- 
cessarily imply for the college, as a whole, a religious spirit. The 
religious spirit is not the production of any department and it is 
not to be reduced to the limits of any name less inclusive than life 
itself. The work, moreover, of such a department may be technically 
perfect but it may, even so, be devoid of the qualities that should 
radiate from a department that aims to devote a part of its instruc- 
tion to the gospel of Jesus Christ. Religious education must aim 
at a practical application of Christ’s teaching, that is, it should aim 
at conceiving the various aspects of life as well as the various insti- 
tutions of life in terms of brotherhood. How shall men doit? How 
shall they apply the teachings of Jesus to the problems of present- 
day life? This is the fundamental question of a department of 
Religious Education. The work from this point of view should be 
largely inspirational rather than scientific and technical. More- 
over, it should have a practical relation to the entire institution. 
The scientific basis, as a whole, can be worked out, and satisfactorily 
treated in various special departments such as the social sciences, 
economics, political science and the others. It must come into our 
consciousness as college men and citizens of a democracy that the 
teachings of Jesus have in them the elemental principles of eco- 
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nomics and human relationships and that our social relations, large 
and small, national and international, must base their validity on his 
teachings. All the work of the college in the subjects referred to 
and in others, if dominated by any vital conception of fundamental 
things, will be a reach after a method of applying Christ’s teaching 
to life. Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that there is a place 
in the college for the unification of these fundamental things, 
wherever in the range of human investigation they appear, namely 
in a department of Religious Education, wherein shall be made a 
broad constructive survey which will aim at catching some glimpses 
of the meaning of the principles of Christ’s life and teaching and 
at the same time try to find a method which will help to incorporate 
them in the various institutions and relationships of hmnan society. 





Ill. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE STUDENT 
EpitH E. CHANDLER* 


What bearing has curriculum Bible-study in college on our reli- 
gious culture? Does historical study shatter our faith and leave 
us stranded? Or does it deepen our spiritual lives? The effects 
of the historical study of the Bible onthe students at Wellesley may 
be considered typical since Wellesley requires two years of such 
study in its curriculum. The first year is spent on the Old Testament, 
the second year on the New. Since religious experiences are so 
varied it is impossible to formulate a single precept that will fit all 
cases. Nevertheless students of Biblical History as a rule resolve 
themselves into four general types of which there may be various 
gradations. 

First we meet the girl who has come to college from the most 
orthodox of homes. Daniel in the lion’s den was as historical to 
her as Columbus’ discovery of America, and every word of the 
Bible as infallible as the law of gravity. A certain uncanny religious 
fear which in an older person might be termed a fear of hell kept 
her from committing many a piece of naughtiness as a child and 
graver misdeeds as she grew older. The kind of instruction she 
received in Sunday school did not warrant any change in these 
beliefs. In her study of the life of Christ, the virgin birth, the 
miracles, and the resurrection were so emphasized that His power 
for her seemed to rest on the miraculous things that He did, rather 
than on the perfection of character that He typified. Unquestion- 
ingly she accepted all this. Had she been asked in regard to a certain 
incident, “Now, what lesson do we get from all this?” she could 


*Miss Edith Chandler at the time of presenting this paper at the Boston Convention was 
a student at Wellesley College. 
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have answered with pious, upward glance and assurance of safety : 
“Faith.” 

From this environment she comes into a community where in- 
dependence of thought is developed. She enters a class in biblical 
history. One by one she sees them go, the facts which to her were 
the very foundation of her religious life. She can no longer believe 
in the creation of the world as told in the Old Testament or in the 
story of Moses and the burning bush, etc. As she goes on into the 
study of the New Testament, “higher criticism” lays bare to her 
the fact that the story of Jesus’ birth is not authenticated, that the 
feeding of the five thousand and Christ’s walking on the sea cannot 
be taken literally and that possibly even her belief in the resurrec- 
tion is groundless. In fact, all the mysterious and supernatural 
gifts of Jesus which had formed the core of her spiritual life, now 
seemed either based on unhistorical fact or disproved by the work- 
ing of natural laws. Since she can no longer believe these things 
which to her have been essential, she feels that she can no longer 
believe anything. Her loss of faith in everything divine at first 
stuns her, but leaves her at last, as she styles herself, a “regretful 
agnostic.” oe et al 


Has ANYTHING OF VALUE BEEN Lost? 


The point is: if the girl had not had these courses in college 
would her faith have carried her through life? We maintain as 
college students that it could not, since hers was a faith founded 
on the superficialities of religion rather than on its depths. She was 
sure, sooner or later, to meet with people who had thought things 
out and who would take no pains to present these facts to her in 
anything but a harsh way. 

I wish she might have gone into a Bible class where there had 
been a discussion on some such question as this: “Did Jesus really 
have power to calm the storm on the Sea of Galilee?” There is a 
great difference of opinion in the class. Some argue on one side, 
some on the other, and all seem to have about equal ground for their 
arguments. No one is progressing very far when the instructor 
interrupts. “This question” she says, “of the validity of the miracles 
has been made important by the church and New Testament histo- 
rians; but it is comparatively insignificant for us. It makes no real 
difference whether Jesus stilled the waves or not. The essential 
point is that he stilled the fears of the men with him then, and that 
that power is still his.” 

This illustrates the most important thing our study can do for 
us. It shows us that we should not base our faith on comparatively 
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unessential things, but must get down to fundamentals. It is a 
challenge to us,—a challenge to get a faith for ourselves which can- 
not be shattered. And of what real value is a faith until we have 
worked it out for ourselves, and made it a very part of our own 
lives? Should not this so-called shattering of faith that comes from 
the historical study of the Bible—in most cases a temporary thing— 
be the first stepping-stone toward a more reasonable, practical, and 
permanent religion? A Wellesley alumna has said that “though 
during her undergraduate life a girl may feel that her personal reli- 
gion has been completely upset, the years prove that that upheaval 
was merely superficial, and that the resultant faith is far deeper, 
stronger and more vital, because of the fundamental background of 
her Wellesley training, than anything in her religious life hereto- 
fore.” 

There is also the girl who comes from an orthodox home like 
the first. Coming to college with the same set of beliefs she takes 
the same Bible course but with entirely different results. Although 
she takes an interest in the historical and theological discussions, 
she is not especially disturbed by them. Since nothing seems to her 
to be definitely proved to discredit her former belief, she holds to 
her original ideas, scarcely questioning them. College biblical his- 
tory study does not demand that we give up belief in things if they 
are a helpful part of our religious experience. Nevertheless it does 
not say that we must cling to them if they seem to be inconsistent. 
And as a matter of fact there are every year a few girls who graduate 
from college holding in their original strength the so-called orthodox 
and thoroughly literal conceptions which their fathers held before 
them, in spite of their truly thoughtful historical study of the Bible. 


NorMAL DEVELOPMENT 


The third girl is of a different type altogether. She has been 
brought up to think for herself as far as possible. The Bible was 
a historical book to her and Jesus a historical person. The rest of 
her religion was largely ethical, based primarily on-love to God as 
apparent in love to one’s neighbor, and supported by daily prayer. 
This girl’s mind is prepared for the revealing of values which come 
with biblical-history study. The destructive period of her develop- 
ment is less significant and of shorter duration. Through this 
study, the Bible becomes a more intimate friend. She has found 
that although the mere magic of the miracle is no more essential to 
her than it was before, yet the greatest miracle of all has become 
intensely vital to her—the personality of Jesus Christ through which 
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she gets a glimpse of a personal God—as one undergraduate ex- 
presses it “a growing God-consciousness.” And so through the 
historical study of the Bible she has been enabled to go forward more 
positively because her faith, hitherto wavering, has taken root. 

The last girl with whom we have to deal is she who comes from 
a non-religious home. She approaches Bible study with the idea 
that it will be a continuation of the Golden Texts learned between 
the age of five and twelve when every Sunday morning out of re- 
gard for conventional respectability she was sent off to Sunday 
school in starchy skirts with a penny tightly clutched in her hand. 
She soon finds, somewhat to her astonishment, that academic Bible 
study opens to her new vistas and paths of inquiry. In the Old 
Testament she joins earnestly in the tragic struggles of Amos, Hosea, 
and Jeremiah towards a higher idealism for their unresponsive race. 
And with Isaiah she surmounts the indolence of Israel and heroically 
peers into a future when the people’s trust shall be not in horses 
and chariots but in the commanding power of righteousness. By 
the time she arrives at the New Testament her interest and enthu- 
siasm are assured. Therefore she is alive to the appeal of the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. This is the climax of her study of the Bible. 
Historical facts which otherwise might have meant comparatively 
little to her are vivified and seen in a new light through the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. Her conception of Christ changes from that 
of an “over-haloed” wonder-working magician portrayed on bril- 
liantly colored Sunday-school cards to that of a simple loving every- 
day friend to all kinds of people—the conception which the painter 
Zimmerman seems to have caught in his picture “Christ and the 
Fishermen.” 


TESTS 


In a recent examination in a course on the development of 
thought in the New Testament in Wellesley College, the following 
question was asked, “What new ideas of the life, character and 
work of Jesus has this semester’s work given you?” Let me read 
you a few of the answers which serve as probably the best first-hand 
evidence of how the students themselves feel after they have had 
three semesters of required Biblical history study. The above ques- 
tion refers to the last semester’s work only. 


One girl says “The semester’s work has made more definite a great many 
of my ideas about Jesus and shown me what to do with a number of things I 
wasn't sure what to do with—I remember saying to myself at the beginning of 
the semester, ‘Yes, last year’s course in Bible was wonderful. I surely did get 
some new ideas and a different emphasis, and my changing of ideas has not 
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been destruction, but a widening and deepening. Now I hope this semester 
will do the same, but they have to leave to me the divinity of Christ untouched.’ 
‘That divinity of Christ’—I was not sure just what it meant but I wanted to pre- 
serve it. Now I know that the divinity of Christ is not to be reckoned by a 
miraculous birth or supernatural powers of healing and knowing everything, 
but that he is significant because he was so clearly related spiritually to God who 
is a Spirit, that he recognized the Sonship of all men. His was a very unique 
and special relation to God, but one not essentially different from that possible 
to all men. His understanding of God and his will to teach it to men no matter 
what it cost him personally and thereby revealing the God in him are the im- 
portant things which are not overturned by gray little doubts as to what ‘they 
say.’ I have learned to judge Jesus by what I found him to be, not by some vague 
ideas handed down to me.’ 

Another girl answers the question: “The new ideas regarding Jesus’ life 
which this semester’s work has given me are mainly concerned with ‘the wonder 
of his character when his life is completely shorn of many of the events formerly 
considered so valuable. The end of the semester has brought the conviction that 
Jesus is no less divine, no less the Messiah, no less the ever-living, present Friend, 
if he was not born in any supernatural way, if he never performed certain mi- 
raculous deeds, and if he did not rise again from the dead and walk upon the 
earth as the disciples supposed him to. It brings Him nearer to us and makes 
the struggle to attain to living more like Him, more desirable and more possible.” 

Although much rests with the students yet in many cases an 
instructor can do a great deal to help. Granted that the aim of the 
study is historical, cannot the instructor give the students a certain 
definite sense of proportion? If one week is spent discussing the 
validity of the virgin birth and the resurrection, and another week 
is taken up with the miracles cannot the instructor in all cases point 
out the relation of these discussions to one’s ultimate faith? I can- 
not see how anyone can study the life of Christ without feeling his 
divinity which sets him, a man, so far apart from ordinary men. 
An instructor can impress this on the students if only from the very 
inspiration that he or she has felt from contact with the life of Christ. 

There are other ways in which the historical study of the Bible 
helps to deepen a student’s spiritual life though somewhat more in- 
directly. Because of this study the Christian Association has a 
definite background on which to base its voluntary Bible study 
classes. The aim of these voluntary classes can in this case be to 
work out the principle already attained in required Biblical history 
study into a code for every day life. A few weeks ago daily meet- 
ings were held at Wellesley College on fundamentals of Christianity. 
The large attendance at these meetings and the enthusiastic response 
of the students in the group discussions afterwards may be taken as 
fair evidence of their keen interest in religious problems. 

Biblical history directed by the faculty with a view to putting 
first things first, and earnestly pursued by the college student with 
a determination to “see it through,” must eventually bring us face 
to face with that vivid personality of Jesus Christ which alone can 


change our formal creed into a transforming experience. 











COLLEGE BIBLICAL ELECTIVES 


IS IT BETTER TO OFFER MANY OR FEW ELECTIVES 
IN A BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


Eriza H. Kenprickx, PH.D.* 


To the question as thus stated no one can expect a categorical 
reply to be given; in the first place the terms “few” and “many” are 
relative and may stand for very different numbers in our several 
minds, and, in the second place, factors enter into the decision which 
vary greatly in different colleges, so that no definite number could 
possibly be fixed for all. And yet there are certain considerations 
which belong to the nature of the subject and certain common ele- 
ments in the situation, for all of us, to guide us, and it may be, 
thinking together of the question of profitable electives, we may 
find ourselves in substantial agreement. At the outset I may say 
that the conclusions which I have been able to reach would be ex- 
pressed more nearly by the word “few” than “many.” 

Two motives for the multiplication of courses are to be rigidly 
excluded : the desire of offering a large variety of courses either for 
the sake of winning many students for the department or for the 
sake of permitting the instructor to work on a limited subject of 
special interest to him at the time. 

1. The desire of winning many students by offering an at- 
tractive variety of courses. This suggests a kind of departmental 
rivalry of which we should not consciously be guilty ; but the tempta- 
tion is subtle. We take it to be our function to build up a department, 
to promote interest in our important subject, to increase constantly 
the opportunities for the student in that subject regardless of its 
relation to other subjects. The consideration of that relation we 
leave to some higher executive power and we may be resentful of 
administrative criticism when it comes, as interfering with what we 
like to think of as “normal expansion” or “legitimate growth.” As 
instructors in an institution we do not always think impartially 
enough of administrative problems with the earnest desire to co- 
operate with other departments for the best interests of the whole. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
its second report, 1907,¢ suggests the necessity of a discussion of the 
relation of efficiency to cost in colleges and universities and shows 
that the cost per student per year was at that time steadily rising. 
It is probably still rising, and for many reasons: one reason given 


*Miss Kendrick is Helen Dav Gould professor of Biblical History at Wellesley College. 
- ne Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Second Report, 1907. pp. 
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there was the undue multiplication of courses. “To discontinue a 
college course,” says this report, “is as difficult as to abolish a 
government bureau. In a word the tendencies which in a business 
organization make for expense are all present while the checks upon 
them are wanting.” 

There are times when we must plead earnestly for these small 
courses and urge the financial authorities to economize somewhere 
else, but only when we are sure that our motive is the interest of 
the student and not the ambition of the department. A wide range 
of electives looks impressive in a college circular but one qualified 
to judge is perhaps more favorably impressed by the careful state- 
ment of a more limited number of courses evidently worked out by 
experience and a knowledge of real needs. 

Our first limitation in number of courses offered will come then 
from our effort to confine ourselves to such courses as will make 
the most legitimate and present the widest appeal, eliminating those 
which, for the interest of the few, make undue demands upon the 
instructors’ time and the college funds. 

2. A second indefensible motive for the multiplication of 
courses is that of giving the instructor an opportunity to deal with 
a limited portion of the field, that in which he happens at the time 
to be particularly interested. 

It may not be necessary to warn against this tendency, for an 
examination of college circulars does not seem to indicate that 
teachers in our department, however it may be in others, have had 
given them, or have taken, the opportunity to exploit any particular 
interests of their own. Some may even say, on the other hand, 
that more opportunity of this kind for variety and for specialization 
would add to the freshness of our teaching. This point is not to 
be overlooked., There may be exceptions but in general we cer- 
tainly hold that the limited, specialized course is not the ideal for 
the undergraduate, that its proper place is in the graduate or pro- 
fessional school. 

Our primary concern is with the real interest of the college 
student himself and, with consciences clear of any selfish motive 
in the determination of electives, we turn to the question of what 
is actually best for him. 


REQUIRED WoRK 


There is a certain fundamental conviction in this matter which 
I put forth for criticism. It is my conviction that there should be 
no elective choice at the beginning of work in Biblical departments ; 
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rather that there should be one full year’s work prescribed as the 
basis for any further study in the subject. 

As to the exact limits of such a course and its point of view 
there is room for discussion. I have no desire to define narrowly. 
My conception of the general character of such a foundation course 
would be fulfilled by any one of the following descriptions which I 
should like to read from well-known college announcements. 


From the Mount Holyoke Catalogue, 1916-1917: 

“The History and Literature of Israel to the Age of the Maccabees. 
These courses include a survey of the material outside the Old Testament 
upon which the present-day student of Hebrew history may ‘draw for an 
understanding of the period, and a study of the Old Testament itself con- 
sidered as a source. The aim of the latter investigation is to discover the 
method of Hebrew historians and the time interval between event and 
record, in order to use the Old Testament data judiciously.” 3 hours a 
week for a year. 


From the Amherst Catalogue, 1915-1916: 

“1, The Old Testament: the formative centuries, to the time of the 
literary prophets. Beginnings of the various strains of literature: historic, 
prophetic, poetic, didactic. 

“2. Prophecy and other literature to the Chaldean exile; culmination 
and decline of prophecy; lines of post-exilic literature.” 3 hours a week, 
both semesters. 


From the Harvard Catalogue, 1915-1916: 2 2 
“The Old Testament. With special reference to the literature and his- 
tory of Israel.” 3 hours a week for a year. ; 


From the Dartmouth Catalogue, 1916-1917: 

“The Biblical History of Religion. A preliminary study of the varied 
backgrounds of the Hebrew people followed by a careful study of the 
national and religious development of that people, as revealed in their 
own Scriptures.” 3 hours a week for a year. 


So far as we can judge from the published statements there 
must be the greatest variety in the conduct of these courses, the 
emphasis as described is not the same in any two of them. One 
is distinctly a history course, another as distinctly a course in 
literature, the third is a systematic study of a book with reference 
to both history and literature contained in it, and the last is a tracing 
of the religious ideas of a people. They are alike in this, however, 
that they all mean a general survey course in the Old Testament. 
We who have taught this know how inextricably interwoven here 
are history, literature and religion. One can not set out to trace 
the religious ideas without becoming acquainted with the historical 
background and with the literature which is the vehicle of these 
ideas ; one can not make the historical study and fail to gain a knowl- 
edge of the literature and to face the facts of religious development ; 
one cannot study the literature in its connection and overlook the 
significance of either the history or the religion. Let the approach 
to the subject then be any one of these three, as seems best to the 
individual teacher. The contents of the course will be practically 
the same, and so should the results be to the student. This course 
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I would make the required one if any work in Bible is to be required ; 
this course I would have the prerequisite for any other work in the 
department, whatever elective courses are offered. 

It may be asked whether the New Testament also should not 
come within the scope of this first year’s general survey. That a 
year’s course may cover the ground of the whole Bible I know is 
true, for some college teachers do actually so plan their work. Per- 
sonally I do not see how the time can suffice. In my experience it 
is often a slow process to make acceptable and intelligible to a class 
the method of critical, historical study and, if the method is not 
understood, the results will not be easily accepted. I should there- 
fore prefer to confine the course to the Old Testament work, and in 
this judgment apparently the majority of college teachers concur. 


THE RESULTS TO BE SOUGHT 


1. A knowledge of Israel’s history and her place in the world. 

The cultural value of this for any liberally educated person is not 
to be underestimated, but, further than this, for the student who is 
going on with special work in Biblical history or interpretation such 
knowledge seems indispensable. Those trained in theological semi- 
naries even have often spoken of their felt lack of such a survey 
somewhere in the course of their education. The special study of 
any limited field of history, of any phase of Israel’s development, 
the exegesis of any particular book calls for the background of such 
a general knowledge. It is something that the college can and ought 
to furnish to any or to every student. 

2. A familiarity with the historical method of Bible study and 
with the results of criticism. 

That this is a desirable result probably does not need to be argued 
in this section. But we all recognize the difficulties and dangers 
connected with it. If, as I have said before, it is true that the process 
of introducing the student to the critical method is necessarily a 
patient and slow one, it may be asked whether we are not attempting 
too much in trying to cover the ground of the whole Old Testament 
development, whether it would not be better to begin by limiting 
attention to a smaller subject. The study of the Pentateuch, for 
example, furnishes the best basis for the presentation of the critical 
method; why not linger over it? 

The answer to this is that the results of critical study as applied 
to the Pentateuch are the most disturbing of all to the student and 
it would in many cases be most unfortunate to stop there and not 
got on to see the results of the method as applied to the prophetic 
period where the moral and religious development of Israel and 
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the revelation of God through its history stand out as a result of 
criticism clearer than ever. The effect of the study of the whole 
Old Testament on the student’s mind is typified by the impression 
of the first great Sargent picture at the end of the corridor in the 
Boston Public Library. Above is a great blur of antique symbolism 
and indistinct legend, below are the mighty human figures of the 
prophets, with their faces lifted upward or set forward. So the 
student passes from the dim and primitive ideas of the early legen- 
dary period into the clear light of history and to thoughts of God 
that are clear and true. 

3. A knowledge of the religion of Israel indispensable for the 
understanding of Christianity. 

That the iNew Testament can be taught without or before the 
Old must be true for, again, the college catalogues bear witness that 
many do it. Personally I do not see how it is possible to give in a 
few introductory lectures an adequate impression of the religious 
environment of the life of Jesus when the students have not the 
impressions gained from a preceding study of the slow religious 
development of his people. The legalistic view of piety, the Mes- 
sianic hopes of the time, the subordination of Temple to synagogue, 
the attitude of loyal Jews towards the Herods and towards Rome— 
these are all influences which require for their understanding more 
than a concise statement of facts. These facts briefly stated become 
full of significance only when they stand out against a background 
of knowledge of past history and literature. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Turning from the value of such a preliminary, fundamental 
course, we come to the narrower question of the number and charac- 
ter of elective courses to be later offered. 

These may be grouped under four heads, as follows :— 

1. Special courses in Old Testament study. 

It would seem at first sight as if the possibilities were unlimited, 
but I doubt whether there is not a strict limit to the number of 
undergraduate courses proper to follow such a general course as has 
been described. 

We think, first, of the possibility of general survey courses from 
other points of view, bringing out different aspects of the subject 
from that chosen in the preliminary course. But is it not true that 
there would be too much overlapping if the student were allowed 
to take a second such course? 

There is, however, one point of view which has not been men- 
tioned before and which might be made the basis of an elective 
course, that is the economic or sociological. Courses of this charac- 
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ter are offered, for example, in Grinnell and in Yale. There is room 
for discussion as to whether a course on Social Ideals in the Old 
Testament might be offered as a substitute for or alternative with 
the other general Old Testament courses just described. It is note- 
worthy that Grinnell, which has a department of Applied Christian- 
ity and is especially interested in this line of Bible study, apparently 
thinks not and prescribes as preparation for this work a course in 
Hebrew history. 

In many of our colleges, then, there might be room for an elective 
course of this nature, tracing social development among the Jews, 
studying the social problems and ideals of the law and the prophets. 

We think, secondly, of the possibility of courses which take up 
in detail some special period of the history, some special type of 
literature, or the exegetical study of separate books. There is, of 
course, plenty of material here, important and interesting, especially 
to the teacher. But as such courses suggest themselves to our minds 
we must eliminate many, perhaps most of them, by asking ourselves 
the questions: Have they been already fairly covered? Are they too 
technical for the undergraduate student? Are they too detailed, 
out of proportion when one thinks of the general interests of the 
student? A further study of the earliest books of the Bible, for 
instance, is hardly profitable, following on the general course, unless 
it is pursued in connection with the study of the Hebrew language. 
A further study of the law books is too technical for undergraduate 
interest. A further study of the prophets even is questionable since 
it would probably involve much repetition; emphasis upon the 
thought of the prophets will have been most characteristic of the 
preliminary course whether the point of view of that course has 
been historical, literary or religious. 

But there are certain portions of the Old Testament which can 
never get the amount of attention which they deserve in a general 
survey course, although they will doubtless receive more when the 
approach is literary than when it is historical. I am thinking of the 
Wisdom Literature and of the Psalms. If we have students who 
are eager to go on with the subject, if we can afford the instruc- 
tors’ time for it, here are delightful themes for elective study. And 
in colleges where much attention is given to the study of the world’s 
greatest literature in many languages, we may well claim a share of 
the student’s time for such masterpieces as Job or the Psalms. 

2. New Testament courses. 

Probably most of us find here our most rewarding work, our 
most interesting problems. But the consideration of the number of 
electives does not perhaps raise many difficult questions. Very 
naturally the subject divides itself into two parts: (1) The Life of 
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Christ; (2) The History of the Apostolic Church . Here is material 
for two distinct courses. In my opinion they may each be made 
year courses or they may profitably be condensed into semester 
courses and the ground of the New Testament covered in a year. 

3. Courses in language, Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 

These may be called “luxury courses,” because, in most colleges 
if they are elected at all, the time of the instructor will have to be 
given to a very small group. This is a place, however, where we 
may well insist, even in the face of administrative objection, that 
it is right to offer such courses and to give them even when the de- 
mand for them is small. They are proper undergraduate subjects, 
valuable to the linguistic student, offering as worthy reading cer- 
tainly as other ancient language courses and necessary as the basis 
for further scholarly work in the subject. 

4. Allied courses. 

These are the electives not strictly Biblical but given in the 
Bible Department when there is no other department in the college 
or university to offer them. Some of the most common of these are 
courses in Comparative Religion or in the history of religion, courses 
in the History of Christianity and in Christian Doctrine, courses 
in the methods or history of religious education. 

We need not discuss the variety or number of such courses, which 
arise out of necessity. They are, strictly speaking, out of our field 
but there is every reason for the introduction and development of 
them by those whose primary interest is in the Bible. A very profit- 
able nine hour major may be made by rounding out courses on the 
development of thought in the Old Testament and the New by a 
course on the development of thought in the Christian Church, or 
by a survey of other religions outside of Judaism and Christianity. 

To summarize—the courses recommended are: 

1. A standard full year course in the Old Testament, followed 
by 

2. A course in the New Testament, two semesters. 

3. Electives, very few, in the field of Old Testament Literature. 

4. Such allied courses as are needed to follow out lines of 
thought started by previous Bible work if these are not provided by 
other departments. 

And, parallel with these, instead of 2 and 3, 

5. Courses in Hebrew and in New Testament and Septuagint 
Greek ; not more than two years permitted in each. 

It will be recognized that these recommendations rest on the 
assumption that a certain need exists at present, a need which may 
not always exist. 

















THE CHURCH AND THE NEW DAY 


I. FACING AND FORMULATING THE FUTURE 
Avucustus P. REeccorp.* 


From the standpoint of the college man we are living in one of 
the most tragically interesting periods of the world’s history. To 
many the war has seemed to indicate the collapse of Christianity. 
They cannot escape the conviction that if Europe had been really 
Christian, it would never have occurred; that if it were really 
Christian today, it would cease and men would begin to rebuild the 
shattered foundations of a Christian civilization. And yet, what 
has collapsed? Is it Christianity, or is it the vast systems of ec- 
clesiasticism and ceremonialism which have assumed its name and 
usurped its function? Is it the religion of Jesus, or is it the per- 
version of that religion at the hands of its accredited representatives ? 

No religion can be said to have failed until it has been tried. 
The religion of Jesus has never yet been put to the test. It has 
been grandly exemplified by individuals, and occasionally by groups 
of individuals; but it has never been taken seriously by the nations 
asa whole. Furthermore this failure is not confined to international 
relations. The same principles of magnanimity and good will which 
will ultimately bring peace among the nations are capable of sup- 
pressing strife between the men who work for a living and the men 
who own the means by which they live. Brothers do not profit by 
preying upon one another’s weaknesses and needs. They do not 
exploit one another in shop and factory and mine. These things 
are possible only when men forget the ties of brotherhood and think 
of one another as things, as chattels, as cogs in a machine or as 
pawns of the state. For such evils there can be no remedy short of 
the recognition of that universal brotherhood which constitutes 
the essence of the Christian religion. 

This has led to a new recognition of the social value of religion 
and the church. There can be no permanently satisfactory social 
order which is not grounded in the belief in a righteous God. There 
can be no human brotherhood in its widest sense as comprehending 
all sorts and conditions of men which is not based upon the recog- 
nition of a divine fatherhood. The institution which keeps alive 
these faiths is rendering an immeasurable service to humanity. 

Our colleges and universities cannot waive all responsibility 
for the apparent breakdown of a Christian civilization. The church 
may proclaim the ideal but it is only through the trained intelligence 


*Mr. Reccord is the minister of The Church of the Unity, at Springfield, Mass. 
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and consecrated will of college-bred men and women that it can be 
made a reality. The present day church fulfills a different function 
and appeals to different motives than the church of a generation or 
more ago. Institutions cannot adjust themselves to the new demands 
of the new day as rapidly as individuals, but the fact which has 
escaped the attention of many college graduates and some college 
professors is that the process of adjustment is continually going on, 
and that it might have been more rapid and more complete if those 
who first caught the social vision had not become impatient with 
the church and sought new fields for the expression of their religious 
life. For of one thing we may be certain, and that is that our 
colleges and universities are not irreligious or non-religious. As 
was pointed out by a writer in a recent number of the Hibbert 
Journal, “There is a vast amount of magnificent spiritual energy 
lying dormant and practically useless in the great college student 
body of today.” 

Now how are we to account for the apparent gulf between the 
college as the repository of this vast fund of spiritual energy and the 
church as the organized expression of the religious life? It is due, 
to the same defect in both institutions, lack of social vision, failure 
to recognize their responsibility for the perfection of the social 
order. One has worked for an individualistic culture, the other is 
for an individualistic salvation. Both have failed to recognize their 
social responsibility. The failure of the church has been so often 
enlarged upon that we need not emphasize it anew. Its conception 
of religion and the religious life has been narrow and parochial. 
It must broaden this conception if it is to do its part in bringing 
in the new social order. It must realize that unless religion is made 
broad enough to cover the whole of a man’s life, it will not exert 
any lasting influence upon any part of it. It must recognize, to 
borrow Professor Rauschenbusch’s significant phrase, that its 
present function is to “Christianize the Social Order,” and that it 
can do this only as it socializes its conception of religion and the 
religious life. 

The failure of the university has received less emphasis but it 
is no less apparent. The chief difficulty has been that the college 
man has contented himself with a purely academic interest in the 
world in which he lives. He has looked upon it as a field for study 
and research, rather than as an arena for action and achievement. 
With many this attitude has become so habitual that it has required 
four or five years to get rid of the academic habit of mind. 

Today the recognition of this danger is leading to heroic efforts 
to overcome it. It has been borne in upon those in authority that 
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we are jointly and severally responsible for the well-being of society, 
and that college men as a class are given no exemption from this 
responsibility. On the contrary, because of their greater indebted- 
ness to society, their responsibility is greater. Not long ago a poli- 
tical platform in Wisconsin contained these words concerning the 
state university : “We regard the university as the people’s servant, 
carrying knowledge and assistance to the homes and the farms and 
the workshops and inspiring the youth towards individual achieve- 
‘ment and good citizenship.” The same ought to be said of every 
college and university in the land. Too often the college graduate 
has been content with individual achievement. Let him add to this, 
good citizenship, and the new social order will come apace. 

Thus the first demand of the new social order will be a complete 
change of attitude toward life on the part of both college and church. 
And the second will be like, namely this, a more effective co-opera- 
tion between the two. College men must no longer be made to feel 
that they may choose between an irreligious culture and an unin- 
telligent faith, They must be convinced that both college and 
church stand for a complete reinterpretation of the meaning and 
significance of life. According to the old idea, life was a battle 
in which each man was a warrior. According to the new idea it is 
a great constructive enterprise in which each man is a partner. 
Then virtues were competitive; now they are co-operative. Then 
the race was to the swift and the battle to the strong; the weak 
were forced to the wall; today it is a struggle of humanity as a 
whole against everything in man’s outward condition or inward 
state which will retard human progress, and in that struggle the 
strong have learned to put their strength at the service of the weak 
in such a way as to make the weak strong and the strong stronger. 
The worth of any stage of civilization will depend upon its actual 
contribution to this struggle. It will be measured, not by material 
possessions or creature comforts, but by the breadth of its sym- 
pathies and the efficacy of its co-operative efforts. The question 
which the historian of the future will ask concerning the civilization 
of our day will be, did it make men enemies or friends? . Did it 
divide them into hostile camps or unite them in one great pro- 
ductive enterprise? Did it find its highest expression in the destruc- 
tive processes of bloodshed and strife, or in the constructive pro- 
cesses of*friendliness and good will? These are the standards by 
which men and nations must ultimately be judged. 
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Il. THE DEMAND OF THE_COMING SOCIAL ORDER 
James L. Kester, Pu.D.* 


There inheres in the Christian religion a genius for justice and 
a fair chance. And there is room enough for a good deal more of 
both of/these in the present social order. 

What the coming social order is to be, I, at least, cannot say 
with any degree of finality. We hope that it may be a better social 
order, that it may bring a more general co-operative, productive’ 
opportunity to all men and a more equitable distribution of the 
goods of life, and that the church may bear a distinct and honorable 
part in bringing this about. 

First, in this new social order, it will still be necessary for the 
church to be distinctively and actively missionary in its evangelistic 
program for the redemption of life and its enlistment for the King- 
dom of God, clearly an ideal and responsible human society to be 
realized in this world—a society which coincides with the highest 
practical and ethical social order. There would be no discovery of 
forces, no recruits, no growing army of influence and enthusiasms, 
and no dynamic, without this active and persuasive enlistment, this 
constant and persistent Christianization of the social order, keeping 
it up to standard, incorporating in it every new-comer and every 
noble loyalty. 

Second, it must be educational. If its members are to be an 
effective and intelligent force, they must be educated, trained. They 
must be made conscious of the mission and goal of their life, and 
know the ways and means to reach it and fulfill it; they must be 
prepared in spirit and knowledge and power for a big human task. 

Third, its work is to be for men by men, by the application of 
Christian principles and motives to individual and social life and for 
the establishment of a distinctly Christian type of society—a type 
of society in which the members treat each other like brothers, 
impelled by no law but the law of love with freedom of service in 
the bonds of peace. 


THE SOCIAL OBLIGATION 


In this social order which the church finds or creates its activities 
must more and more take the direction of social betterment. It 
will work to improve living conditions, to adjust all human relations 
to human well-being, to plant justice and love as the method and 
motive of social and industrial life, to remove the causes of social 
evils, of war and famine, poverty, crime and disease, of ignorance 


*Dr. Kesler is a member of the faculty of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, and the 
author of several pamphlets on the duty of scientific thinking in matters religious. 
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and superstition; to find wholesome amusements and friendly rec- 
reations, and to make clean, pure and wholesome the social at- 
mosphere. In a word, it must become a social center of the com- 
munity life. 

The church is precisely fitted for this task. No other organiza- 
tion is so well suited to carry on effectively the work included in 
what we have recently been calling social service. If this work 
should ever be mechanized away from the religious motive, inevitable 
failure would follow temporary relief and starless night would fall 
upon our path of futile reforms. For no reforms can be permanent 
which do not revitalize and reinvigorate the inner springs of life; 
no healing is permanent that does not remove the sources of infection 
or destroy the toxins of life’s social distempers—in a word, that 
does not renew life at its fountain. 

Charity for the poor, rescue missions for the outcast, sani- 
tariums for the sick, orphanages for the fatherless, these and other 
efforts to heal and repair the tragic breaches of human life are 
beautiful exceedingly ; but Christianity must go farther and find the 
means for the prevention of poverty, of disease, of the drag and 
drift to the slums. It must abolish the slums themselves, together 
with all the abattoirs and slaughter-houses of humanity in which 
virtue and manhood are slain. Aseptic conditions are better than 
antiseptic treatment after infection. Social prevention is better 
than rescue missions. Immunity is better than medicine. Not to 
find again one’s health, but never to have lost it is the privilege and 
goal of life. Christianity must strike deep into the general con- 
sciousness and lay the very foundations of the coming social order 
in organic good will, The church must have a large share in this 
achievement, although it be by indirection, unless it abandon its 
primary function while other organizations fulfill its mission, per- 
form its task, and leave it desolate. 

Is the church to prepare the people for these missions of mercy 
and these preventive measures? Yes, if it is the church of Christ. 
He lived and labored for a righteous and beneficent social order; 
He died to make all men good. The good man is social, the bad 
man is antisocial. Those principles and qualities that bind men 
together are the center of the ethics of Jesus. Those principles 
and qualities that break men asunder are the supreme evils. Love 
is the highest virtue because it is of the highest social value in 
bringing men into the closest brotherhood and fellow-service. Hate 
is the last infirmity of little minds because it disintegrates and 
abolishes the solidarity of human life. The total genius of the 
Christian church is that of combination and co-operation, a compact 
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of brothers whose binding force is a common love and a common 
service. And this brotherhood is not clannish, does not behave 
itself unseemly, does not hold itself aloof from the world with an 
“IT am better than thou” attitude. It shares its wealth of joy and 
resources with every wandering one as fellow mortal. 

For alien men to enter this splendid relation of the brotherly 
life, Jesus required a change of mind, a distinct reversal of disposi- 
tion and behavior—from looking out for self to looking out for 
others. It was social. It was revolutionary. He who had two 
coats must give to him who had none, and he who had bread must 
do likewise; or again, sell all that he had and give to the poor, then 
come and join this social band of brothers, bringing a brother’s 
blessing and a brother’s heart. Jesus was for men and against every 
handicap of human possibility and personality. This new attitude 
which He heralded is revolutionary in life-motives and life. It 
brings a new social consciousness and conscience. It builds a com- 
munity of brothers on the ideals of the brotherly life. It not only 
brings but it is the new freedom. 

But some one says: Does not this program of social service 
supersede, if it does not actually supplant evangelism? No. It 
makes evangelism imperative and gives it its greatest appeal. Evan- 
gelism is the recruiting force and at the same time is itself a service 
of the highest order. How beautiful are the feet that bring good 
tidings, the heralds of hope and of the beautiful life. To set one 
over against the other, as has been done by several eminent men 
and by several pronouncements of church bodies, is to fail utterly 
to discriminate or understand. They bear to each other no such 
relation. They are not antagonistic; they are supplementary. If 
social, service is not religious service, then the new order has not 
come. For in the new order all service is religious; all work is 
divine, whether digging a ditch or wearing a crown. 

Is all this brotherhood and kindness and justice to be limited to 
the good, to our set, to our industrial group, to those who believe 
as we do, to those who live in brown-stone fronts? No. Jesus 
mingled with publicans and sinners, and extended it to his enemies; 
to Him all men were brothers. He called them so, and, what is of 
more worth, He treated them so. If His church ceases to follow 
Him in this, then it ought to cease to bear His name. The church 
is not simply to be brotherly within its own communion. There is 
a certain universality about the brotherliness, the fellowship, the 
hospitality of Jesus pervading the whole Christian program. 

What are we to say when poverty and pain are not only not 
helped by the church, but when we in our industrial and competitive 
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life are actually responsible for their existence, and actually making 
the conditions of inequality and poverty, are actually taking ad- 
vantage of helplessness to increase our own bank accounts, turning 
out paupers, criminals and lives of shame, as indicated in several 
notable vice investigations? The new social order will scourge all 
such competitive injustice out of the commercial temple also, saying, 
this house was to be a house of service, but you have made it a den 
of thieves; commerce is as sacred a calling as tending altar fires 
in the holy of holies, but you have made it a shambles of slaughter 
houses of human virtue. 

The task of the church is to redeem human society. The function 
of Christianity is to make men good. Christianity is, in its genesis, 
a fundamental change of character. Its first appeal is to repent, 
to change one’s mind, and the change is to be so radical and re- 
volutionary as to be called a new birth and the product a new creation. 
It is the most fundamental change of character ever wrought in the 
world. It makes a man do a better day’s work and it makes a man 
pay a better day’s wage. It is credited at the bank because it is 
honest. It is respected because it is respectable. It is believed 
because it is true. It is loved because it aspires. It is honored 
because it is just. When Christianity come to itself its good will 
and organic righteousness will constitute the new social order. 
Until that time war, industrial and national, because hate rules with 
its close neighbors, distrust and suspicion and fear. After that time 
peace, because love rules and its fellow-helpers, confidence and 
courage. 

In this new social order the state is more and more to take over 
the administration of the details of the brotherly life in a democracy 
in which justice and love are the chief makers and administrators 
of its laws. Still two things will be left to the church and they 
are the greatest things that ever were or ever will be done, namely, 
to create sentiment and furnish men, giving them the impulse and 
making them capable of helping every betterment and hindering 
every evil that beleaguers human life. In this way of moulding con- 
science and making men, though the work, or part of it, be done 
under other names, the church becomes the source and furnishes 
the leaven that interpenetrates and vitalizes the ideal human society, 
and, so, fulfills its mission and task— bringing in the Kingdom of 
heaven. 











THE PREPARATION NEEDED FOR THE 
FOREIGN FIELD 


FRANK K. SANDERS, PH.D.* 


One who really studies the problems involved in adequate 
preparation for foreign missionary service discovers that they are 
rather intricate. It is not feasible to point out a rigid curriculum 
or any one set of studies which will guarantee the candidate a 
hearty recognition, as one fully prepared to meet the tests of mission- 
ary service or to shine with unquestioned radiance amidst the 
splendid corps of devoted workers in foreign fields. In every 
individual case much depends upon the early education and environ- 
ment of the candidate and upon the particular advantages he or she 
has enjoyed. Much more is contingent upon the specific task to 
be undertaken. 

I am considering the question of training for foreign service 
from the point of view of a Training School. There are many 
such schools in North America. Miss Mable Head, of Nashville, 
over a year ago, placed the number at about seventy. About half 
that number may be listed as doing or as desiring to do a really 
standardized work of education. Of these thirty-five it must bé 
feared that a much smaller number are really offering training 
which is adequate to meet the insistent demands of the foreign 
field today. There is rapidly coming to be a greatly reduced oppor- 
tunity for the moderately equipped missionary, whose principal 
asset is good will, fidelity and character. 

It was the deliberate judgment of a Conference on the Prepara- 
tion of Women for Foreign Missionary Service, held in December, 
1915, that Missionary Training Schools of the A class should have 
(1) a faculty comparable in every way with that of a theological 
seminary, college or first-class normal school; (2) a college or 
normal diploma as a certificate of entrance; (3) courses of study 
on a collegiate basis of thoroughness; and (4) a plant equipment 
and income adequate for high-grade work. In other words that 
Conference, a very representative body in which were quite a number 
of those who represented Training Schools, rated the Training 
School as a professional school rather than as an institution for 
imparting essential details of cultural education. So far as I am 
able to render a judgment, however, not more than six institutions 
out of the seventy or so, going under the classification of Training 


*Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., the first president of the Religions Education Association (1903) 
was at that time Dean of Yale Divinity School. He is now Director of The Board of Mission- 
ary Preparation, New York, N. Y. Dr. Sanders is most widely known through his many 
works of biblical scholarship. 
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Schools, are on the professional basis. How strictly even these 
schools enforce it is a question I cannot answer. 

A fruitful handling of the theme of my paper must con- - 
sequently be based on the supposition that the average student of 
a Training School today is taking a course in the place of college 
or normal training rather than a course of professional training. 
His cultural deficiencies must be kept in mind, or else he will go 
to the field pitiably equipped for the constructive leadership which 
is coming to be the distinctive task of the missionary everywhere. 

This lays an almost unbearable burden upon the average Train- 
ing School. It assumes an impossible task. It aims to range, in 
two or three years, over the studies taken normally by a well- 
educated candidate in from six to nine years, dependent upon the 
professional service anticipated. It tries to render collegiate and 
professional service, and cannot possibly do both well. In con- 
sequence the weaker training institutions attract chiefly young 
women, who are encouraged to prepare for evangelistic service or 
for nursing or for work with very young people. Even so the 
training given is the minimum. It does not deserve the seal of gen- 
eral approval. 

Because of the conditions I have mentioned it is impracticable 
at present to express my subject in terms of an ideal working 
curriculum. I can only formulate it in terms of subjects to be 
mastered. But before doing this I must recall to your minds what 
is involved in adequate preparation for foreign service. 

First, Every missionary must be equipped personally, culturally 
and spiritually. He needs, at the present day, to be a man or 
woman of broad resourcefulness, alive to a great variety of in- 
terests, capable of real leadership in more than one direction. This 
is peculiarly true of the evangelistic or general missionary, whose 
duties are multitudinous and exacting. 

In the second place, every missionary enters upon some par- 
ticular type of service. There are manifold tasks to be performed 
but they classify in a general way into the tasks of the general 
missionary, the medical missionary, the educational missionary, the 
industrial missionary, the worker among women, and, I am tempted 
to add, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion worker, and of various other specialized tasks of high impor- 
tance. These last need not be enumerated here, since each calls 
for a highly specialized type of training, almost never attempted 
in the average Training School. Each of these classifications in- 
cludes many minor tasks, which, indeed, overlap to some degree; 
yet it is possible to plan a course which will prepare a candidate for 
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one of these groups of tasks, but not, under ordinary conditions 
and under the usual limitations of time, for more than one. A 
missionary not specifically trained for any one of these tasks, but 
merely given a loose, unscientific, generalized course for training, 
is often forced to occupy an unsatisfying, at least a very humble 
position on the field, tolerated rather than welcomed. 

In the third place, there are many different fields of service. 
If we enumerated even each country in which mission work is being 
conducted the list would be very large. If we took account of the 
identifiable districts, each with a history of its own and a series of 
special problems to be met, they would almost be beyond our visuali- 
zation, running into the thousands. When, however, the Board 
of Missionary Preparation set itself the task of studying the prob- 
lems involved in adequate preparation for dealing with fields of ser- 
vice, it discovered that the mission fields of the world conform in 
the main to six great types: the China type, the India type, the 
Japan type, the Latin-American type, the Near-East type and the 
Pagan Africa type, each of these calling for some distinctive and 
important details of specialized preparation. In such countries as 
the Philippines, or in Malaysia generally, these types overlap; and, 
quite possibly, they do not include what we might find in some of 
the obscurer regions, such as Greenland or the Guianas, but they 
cover the fields for which ninety-eight per cent of our missionaries 
are trained. A missionary who is not trained for a specific field 
of service is correspondingly delayed in entering upon his life work 
with real efficiency. What he lacks must be made up on the field, 
either through bitter experience or at a language school. 

In the fourth place, not alone must the missionary be equipped 
as an individual personality, for a type of service and for a specific 
field; he must also be prepared to interpret the message of the 
gospel to a people whose mental and spiritual reaction to the truth 
is conditioned by a peculiar background of ideas, prejudices and 
practices, an ignorance of which is almost fatal. I shall never 
forget the Hindu lady whose secret stumbling-block for a genera- 
tion had been her horror of being buried instead of being decently 
burned. Her horror was wholly reasonable in the case of a Tamil 
of North Ceylon and should never have kept her out of the church 
for a moment. It was not easy in those days, a generation ago, 
for missionaries even to draw clear Jines between things essential 
and things non-essential. To make clear distinctions even today is 
no easy matter, but a specific grappling with the problems involved 
in the presentation of the essential gospel in its most effective form 
for a particular people is apt to forewarn the young missionary 
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against obstinate, narrow-minded bigotry and to encourage a habit 
of recognizing the best side of a non-Christian people and of 
building upon that. 

One who seeks to prepare to take the gospel in this efficient 
fashion to the unchristianized world will recognize the existence 
of innumerable shades of organized belief. In one sense there are 
hundreds of religions. But all religions fall under a few general 
categories. We may readily distinguish Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Mohammedanism, Taoism, Shintoism and Animism. 
Each one of these, with the exception of Shinto, branches out into 
innumerable sects, yet they have far more in common than they hold 
distinctively. It is both possible and necessary to induct the young 
missionary candidate into a very general appreciation of the whole 
science of religion and into a specific understanding of what is 
involved by the religious ideas and habits of those to whom he is 
to be sent. 

A well prepared candidate for the mission field must then have 
covered a wide range of preparation. It will readily be seen that 
the highly specialized training for the field, including the language 
to be mastered as a vernacular, an adequate knowledge of the 
particular field and the parallel insight into the religious thinking 
of its people can be gained only at an institution prepared to afford 
a highly specialized and final year of training or else at a language 
school on the field. Four of the institutions listed as Training 
Schools in North America afford an opportunity for some of this 
highly specialized training. In general it must be looked for in 
institutions which have a close university affiliation. 

At the average well-standardized and adequately equipped 
training institution it would be folly to attempt to cover all of this 
ground. It should rather become an accepted policy to encourage 
promising graduates, who are accepted by Boards, to take an added 
year at one of the centres which are really equipped to afford the 
highly specialized training which will so greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the young missionary. 

On this understanding it becomes the duty of the Training 
School to provide for that basal and general preparation which 
underlies all first-rate professional or highly specialized training. 

While it may possibly assume the task of turning out nurses, or 
religious-education directors, directors of work for children, or 
social service directors, as well as those capable of the tasks of the 
general missionary, it is questionable whether, for these positions, 
as well as for regular professional service, it should not advise 
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some additional technical training to its graduates and give itself 
rather to the laying of strong foundations. 

We thus come to the training which an intending foreign mis- 
sionary should receive in the standardized Training School. I 
will phrase it, as I have already suggested, in courses to be mastered. 
At the Conference of December 1915 on the Preparation of Women 
for Foreign Missionary Service, already referred to, this question 
was candidly discussed by Miss Mabel Head, the experienced sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South.* She specifies eight groups of courses as 
indispensable: those relating to the Bible, to Church History and 
Doctrine, to Religious Education, to Comparative Religion, to the 
History and Science of Missions, to Sociology, to Practice Work 
and to Language Study and Phonetics. 

I have in mind the basal fact that the vast majority of our 
Training Schools take their students after graduation from the 
High School, and the correlated fact that professional and highly 
specialized acquirements do not naturally belong to the Training 
School curriculum. With these facts in view my list of subjects 
which an intending foreign missionary, who is to be fitted for 
efficient service, should take at training school, if they have not 
already been taken elsewhere, is as follows: 

(1) A Good Training in English, both in interpretation and 
expression. The ability to enjoy, to interpret and to use good 
English is quite fundamental to efficiency. 

(2) One Modern Language, learned for purposes of conversa- 
tion as well as for reading. German is highly useful in Japan and 
China, French or Getman in the near-East, Spanish in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

(3) Biblical History and Literature, with basal courses 
affording a working mastery of the Old and New Testaments, so 
that the student will have at his command the broad historical 
background of Biblical history, an organized grasp of the Biblical 
data, a knowledge of the place of the literature of the Bible in 
the history and some definite understanding of the growth of 
religious ideas. Besides these fundamental courses each student 
should be given a training in the careful interpretation of books 
or sections of the Bible, and at least one course which traverses 
the Bible topically yet historically, such as a course on the social 
teachings of Jesus or of the prophets or a course on biblical wis- 
dom. A thorough course on the historical and literary problems 


*A valuable report which may_be obtained for ten cents from The Board of Missionary 
Preparation, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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raised by the Bible is no less essential. With such training the 
student can be really equipped to make that varied use of the Bible 
which ought to characterize the work of every missionary. 

(4) The History of Civilization. The average Training 
School student has no time left for the serious, extended study of 
history, period by period, in accordance with the university methods 
of today. He has laid a very general foundation in the High 
School. He needs to have this foundation reinterpreted, illuminated 
and socialized. It can best be achieved by a good course which 
ranges through the whole history of the 6000 years of civilization, 
dwelling less upon details than upon lines of growth. Such a 
discipline will afford a wonderful training for the friendly, effective 
and sympathetic entrance of the missionary into the life of the 
people. 

(5) The Principles of Education, including educational psy- 
chology. Every missionary is a teacher, dealing constantly with 
individuals and their needs. His task is to comprehend other human 
beings, more or less strange to him. Educational psychology and 
a good training in fundamental educational principles are of the 
greatest significance for him. 

(6) Educational History and Methods. Every missionary is 
in charge of teachers and needs to have a general knowledge of 
what has been done or is being done to improve educational methods 
in his adopted country. Otherwise he will fall into the ruts already 
made and will hinder progress instead of assisting it. 

(7) The Principles and Methods of Religious Education. 
Every missionary is directly responsible for the religious training of 
many under his care. A good course in Religious Education would 
seem to be essential to his efficiency. 

(8) Organized Christianity. Every missionary should be in 
real touch with the best modern standards regarding the Sunday- 
school, the societies for young people’s work, social settlements, 
Christian associations, and other forms of institutionalism through 
which the church is doing its work. 

(9) Sociology and Economics, with an emphasis on the laws 
of organized human society. It is so true, today, that the social 
viewpoint is all-prevailing, that no one can question the necessity 
of a good general course in sociology, the stress being laid upon 
a discussion of the application of social principles in human history. 
What the young missionary needs is the social viewpoint and some 
idea of its actual application to the society of which he is to be 
a part. A knowledge of the basal principles of economics is also 
of great value and readily connected with the social studies. 
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(10) Church History and Christian Doctrine. These may 
well be taught together, but both are important, the former to make 
narrowness impossible and to give clearness of vision with reference 
to the rising church of the adopted land; the latter in order that 
the missionary may have a clear grasp of his own faith and be able 
to make it clear to others. 

(11) The Historical Development of Religions. I use this 
term rather than Comparative Religion because few Training School 
students are ready to make a fundamental study of the historical 
religions of the world. That must be reserved for the year of 
specialization. The student may, however, be given, to good ad- 
vantage, a general survey of the history of religious development 
and of the differentiating characteristics of each religion. 

(12) The History, Principles.and Methods of Mission Work. 
A good course or rather two good courses of this nature would 
seem to be essential, to the training of the young missionary. 

To these twelve groups of courses I would add five more: 

(13) Training to Speak on One’s Feet. An experienced mis- 
sionary ranked this along with Biblical mastery, the grasp of 
Christian doctrine and acquaintance with sound methods of educa- 
tion as the essentials of a missionary’s training. Every school 
should have a scheme of debating or of public chapel exercises or 
of both, which would help students to gain this valuable power. 
It comes only by practice. 

(14) Training in the Social Graces. This form of training 
would be quite as valuable for men as for women, but seems indis- 
pensable for the latter. It is a course which some one richly gifted 
in the graces which develop through the thoughtful spirit as well 
as through social experience could give with invaluable results. 
Some of the severest tests of the young missionary arise in contacts 
with the society of the field. 

(15) Training for Spiritual and Cultural Breadth. The mis- 
sionary, when once on the field, is a constant outgiver of inspiration, 
sorely taxed in every resource. He needs to have acquired the habit 
of meditation, of spiritual culture, of reading books of value. It 
seems the clear duty of the Training School to organize some sort 
of a society which will aim to develop and to promote such habits. 

(16) Training in Practical Efficiency in Minor Matters. 
Every training school should have a course of lectures given by a 
returned missionary on the every day tasks of the missionary, the 
incidental jobs which no one would anticipate. He would know 
what sort of training in business methods would be worth while. 

(17) The Missionary Wife. One last course I would mention 
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which ought to be available for many who go to the field because 
their husbands are going. To give them efficiency as well as their 
husbands is to multiply the values of the mission family by at least 
four times. 

It is absolutely essential that in offering these courses the stand- 
ards be kept at a type of thoroughness and competency which equals 
that of a first class college. It is perfectly possible to deal with 
the students who normally come to the Training School in this way. 
It can never be achieved, however, so long as the major portion of 
a faculty do not give their full time to the school or, at least, are 
not paid at a rate which commands first-rate service. To have a 
faculty, largely permanent, assisted by genuine specialists is the 
working ideal of every institution which takes itself seriously. To 
accomplish this means endowment and equipment, but it can be 
done. 


THE APPROACH OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE HOME 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM E. Garpner, D.D.* 


Those leaders in religious education who try to find pathways by 
which the church may approach the home vibrate between despair 
and courage. 

They are in despair when compelled to face the small amount of 
religious nurture that actually takes place in the homes of today. 
This despair is increased when they realize how little can be accom- 
plished by conventional methods. The series of sermons, the lists 
of books for parents to read, parents’ conferences and classes at- 
tended by only a few, and the warnings of the loss of moral powers 
in the family are unheeded because the home-makers of today ques- 
tion the ability of the church to understand the conditions of family 
life today and intelligently and sympathetically to meet and develop 
its needs. 

Much of the advice that I hear ministers give their congregations 
is in the conventional terms understood and obeyed by our fore- 
fathers. Those terms are not current today. They stand for an 
expression of religion that is out of harmony with modern life. 

The music sung and played in the average modern home, the 
plays attended by ordinary families, the books and magazines read, 
the membership in clubs, associations and unions, the long hours of 


*Dr. Gardner is the F ower 9 secretary of the General Beard of Religious Education of 
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work, the strife arising from competition, the tenement and apart- 
ment-house problems—and a hundred other things—do not furnish 
a background in the life and conversation of the modern family 
before which the ancient family altar can be appropriately raised. 
One man described the condition of his family life and ended by 
saying: “To have family prayer under these circumstances would 
be absurd.” And he was right even though he discouraged his 
minister. 

On the other hand, all religious leaders have had experiences that 
have brought them courage. Every congregation has some family 
where religious observance is normal. The family has a place in 
church; in the home grace is said at the meals; and intelligent and 
reverent discussion is given to questions that arise from scriptural, 
moral or ecclesiastical references. There all mark the family’s recog- 
nition of God. 

If such conditions can be found in some of our modern families, 
and if the benefits are visible in a poise, sympathy and bouyancy 
that make the members of the family respected, admired and desired, 
then we should have confidence that, by patient study and sugges- 
tion, the way may be found by which the church will develop an 
appreciation of religion in all families, which will be manifested by 
varying methods according to temperament and circumstances. 

From this point of view the church will make the best approach 
to the home when at least two ideals dominate the ministry. 

1. The religious leader must be a student of the history of the 
family, and must understand the forces that hold sway in modern 
life. 

2. He must seek and try out innumerable methods by which the 
home may be made to recognize the intelligent and sympathetic con- 
cern of the church. On the basis of this concern the church and 
the home will co-operate in a task that cannot be performed by either 
alone. These two ideals we will now consider in detail. 

The church cannot effectively approach the home until the mini- 
ster understands more thoroughly the history of the family and its 
important place in the development of society. This means that 
along with his desire for certain religious activities in the homes 
of his congregation, he must carry a recognition that back of the 
whole question of religion in the family are many unsolved social 
problems and a vast unchartered area of human desires and activities 
that must be studied from biological and sociological points of view. 
An adequate treatment of this aspect of the subject is impossible 
here. Professor Dealey’s little book on the family presents in a 
concise and vivid way, some of the issues that are present. 
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The minister must also recognize that religious manifestations 
by corporate worship either within the church or within the family 
demand a quality of life akin to that which makes an artist. There 
must be an inheritance and that must be supplemented by education 
and training conducted in the spirit of happy artists and musicians 
who having certain natural abilities, never attain full expression 
and enjoyment without study, training and practice. This point 
of view is seen most clearly in the tendency to analyze the practice 
of the religious life. The popularity of books like Professor Fos- 
dick’s “The Meaning of Prayer” and “The Manhood of the Master” 
and the demand for sermons and classes on what is called “Personal 
Religion” mean the rediscovery of the values and joys of spiritual 
exercise. This movement has many dangers. Some temperaments 
find it easy to be pious without comprehending the social obligations 
that are evident when one finds relationship to God. The success 
of the movement in personal religion will depend upon the breadth of 
the training in vision, patience and trust that must take place before 
religion and the church can have their complete values restated in 
terms that will be understood and accepted by the family. 

To these two brief statements on the scientific study of the 
question and the artistic essentials, the minister must have in his 
ideal of study, a third which I call theological. 

Recognizing as he must that education is not education if God 
is left out, he should see clearly that certain kinds of recognition 
of God’s life are impossible without the family. Most people today 
accept the statement that there are no definite religious feelings 
innate in the child. He is only a possibility capable of what we 
term spiritual growth. His first stages of development are along 
the lines of natural religion. Communion with God in the future is 
promised by his love of rhythm, his curiosity that sends him seeking, 
his mothering instincts that give hinf sympathy and a whole chain 
of activities which in their beginnings we call natural but which in 
their development should approach the spiritual. 

These natural tendencies toward religion are dependent for 
guidance on the family. This guidance will not be normal and 
effective unless the family is identified with some of the historical 
forms of religion which present to the child, with the authority of 
the family, teachings and forms of worship, ceremonies, etc., that 
have been the result of tested experiences. From this point of view, 
a so-called denominational appreciation of God is an essential in 
the development of the child’s religion. It is an experience with 
God organized; and for the best development of the child, that ex- 
perience must be approached through the family. 
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A third stage follows in which the spirit of youth drives the 
reason to consider, criticize and compare denominational ex- 
periences with God, in which process he should secure not only a 
contact with the universal elements in religion which would give him 
toleration but also an appreciation of the value of the historical 
process, the denominationalizing of religion which has made the 
universal aspect in his mind possible. Rosenkranz has put this 
clearly when he says: 

“Nothing is more absurd than for the educator to desire to avoid the intro- 
duction of a particular form of religion or a definite creed as a middle stage 
between the natural beginning of a religious feeling and its end in philosophical 
culture. Only when a man has lived through the crudeness of a concrete in- 
dividualizing of religion and has come to recognize the universal nature of reli- 
gion in a special form of which excludes other forms, only when the spirit of a 
church has taken him into its number, has he the right to criticize religion in a 
conciliatory spirit, because he has then gained a religious character through that 
historical experience.”2 

The approach of the church to the home will be more rapid 
when every minister comprehends and instructs his congregation in 
the three stages described above. In this way the families of our 
congregations will be made to see the important office which they 
must fill in placing the idea of God as the unifying concept in all 
education, progressively and effectively in the life of the child. 

I realize that in what I have said I have only suggested in a 
superficial way three vital points around which the minister’s study 
of religious nurture in the home should center. I now turn to the 
second ideal: that the minister seek and try out innumerable methods 
by which the Church may approach the home. I suggest only a few: 

(1) The approach to the home through the child. The greatest 
promoting force which the church has in modern life is in its chil- 
dren. Millions of children week by week pass from the church to the 
home. If religious leadership made them conveyors of religious 
values, untold profits for religion would result. An advertising 
specialist conferring with me on methods of religious advertising, 
inquired ‘‘What is the total registration of the children in the Sun- 
day schools of your communion?” My answer was “Approximately 
500,000.” The advertising specialist replied with enthusiasm that 
if he could have the opportunity of sending 500,000 children once 
a week into their homes with a definite message, in a comparatively 
short time he could accomplish in those homes almost anything he 
desired. 

We should all feel encouraged over the many movements to 
win the parent by bringing the child and the parent together on a 
common platform of religious endeavor and interest. Dr. Bradner 


1Rosenkranz, “Philosophy of Education,” page 177; Appleton, N. Y. 
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has injected this element into the Christian Nurture Series of 
Teachers’ Helps published for the Sunday schools of the Episcopal 
Church. Every parent is made to feel that the church calls to him 
through the child, for help. Each month the parent receives a 
letter in which requests are made for weekly religious instruction 
of a definite kind. The widespread acceptance and approval of the 
method has shown that the homes are ready to co-operate with the 
child and the church; but that child and parent desire definite in- 
structions in order that they may have confidence in the co-operation. 
Much along this line can be accomplished when in addition to Bible 
study, we draw upon organized religion and worship for Sunday- 
school instruction. 

A few days ago I received from a minister a card entitled “My 
Resolutions.” These cards were intended for certain grades in the 
Sunday school. During the week previous to the Sunday when they 
were distributed in the school, every parent received a letter from 
the pastor and a copy of the card. In this letter the minister re- 
quested the parent to talk over with the child all of the resolutions 
and select those which the child could reasonably perform. He also 
gave suggestions which would cause the parent to master the fun- 
damental ideas under each resolution in order that he might explain 
them to the child. In this way the child, the parent and the church 
were inspired by a common ideal and effort. 

(2) The example of church officials. Another approach of 
the church to the home might be through the church officials and 
representatives of the congregation. Trustees, committees, vestries, 
deacons and wardens represent the church to the child and to the 
community. In many of the homes of these officials there is little 
manifestation of religion. They are visible on Sunday and are faith- 
ful in the administration of the church’s affairs, but it is perfectly 
visible to their children that they do not practice openly and with 
enthusiasm the life of prayer, scriptural study and sacrificial ex- 
pression to which those children are exhorted in the Sunday school. 

I never suggest this method but I am informed that if spiritual 
leadership were placed upon some of our vestries and Boards of 
Trustees, there would be many resignations and much di‘ficulty in 
filling vacancies. Such a state of affairs would no doubt exist if 
the effort was hurriedly and tactlessly made. On the other hand, 
if the minister followed the methods of spiritual propaganda given 
to us by Christ and his apostles and approached the community and 
its home life through his official family as an apostolic company, 
we should have a method successful in history and an experiment in 
modern religious administration that has not had widespread trial. 
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(3) The creation of community esprit de corps. The approach 
of the church to the home will be more successful when the leaders 
of religion give more careful and scientific study to the creation of 
a religious esprit de corps in the community. We all know com- 
munities where the esprit de corps is commercial; others, artistic. 
These are the results of the earnest and vital expressions of commu- 
nity members. The development of a right passion for religion in the 
community growing out of the other legitimate community interests 
is a study that should command the combined energies of all religious 
leaders. 

The movement for church unity can but result in a deeper appre- 
ciation of community esprit de corps in religion. This should make 
possible the insertion of common religious activities in the family 
life on holidays and festivals. To illustrate, suppose the religious 
forces of the community set forth for Fourth of July and Thanks- 
_ giving Day, one or more prayers with brief responsive readings, 
and requested that they be used in the homes immediately before 
a meal when the whole family was present. 

Many of us must have had the experience of passing out of New 
York on the railroad some Friday night when we gained fleeting 
glimpses of the Jewish families surrounding their candle lighted 
tables ready for their Sabbath-eve meal. A sense of community 
strength was engendered by that sight. The best community esprit 
de corps must depend upon religious observances in the family. 
What these observances shall be the church must determine. They 
must grow in accordance with the needs. 

(4) Through responsibility of parenthood. No better ap- 
proach can be found for the church to the home than through the 
responsibility of parenthood. The establishment of a fireside 
awakens new responsibility. Every young man and woman in his 
new home is asking deeper questions than many of them openly 
allow. If to such persons the church would bring a guidance in the 
discussions of the problems of modern eugenics and the sacred 
function of the family in the development of the future society, a 
respect for the church’s ability and interest would be developed. 
The movement for parents’ classes is a sign of a better day and the 
appointment by parishes of special workers who visit and confer 
intimately with the parents on the religious nurture of children and 
the development of religion in the home means an effective ap- 
proach of the church to the family. | 











PARENTS AS EDUCATORS 


Rassr Harry LeEvi* 


Does the child owe much to its parents? Then the parents owe 
much to their children. Because they bring them into the world, 
they must provide for them. Materially of course. The whole 
question of birth-control is here involved. Should parents be per- 
mitted to bear children for whom they cannot provide? Should 
defectives be permitted to bear children? Or degenerates? Most 
parents meet this elementary requirement. They give their children 
food, clothes, shelter, and, often, too, an elementary education. 
And many of them make the most heroic sacrifices that their children 
may have what they themselves have been denied, deny themselves 
indeed, linger on the verge of starvation, that their children may 
escape some at least of the hardships they themselves have known. 

But even such as do provide for every material need of their 
children are not wholly innocent. They may overprovide. Even 
a virtue may be so abused as to produce bad results. Because we 
knew only responsibility in our childhood, is no reason why we should 
deny our children all responsibility. We would spare our children 
hardships. But duties are not necessarily hardships. Over-in- 
dulgence is no proof of love, rather of short-sightedness, of lack 
of vision, witness no more to unselfishness than selfishness. We 
lend ourselves to it rather to please ourselves than to spare our 
children. And we curse where we would bless. It is the muscle 
that is most exercised that is strongest. They who have suffered 
most are most serviceable. Hot-house plants are the least hardy. 
It is as much a misfortune to grow up, as it is to be born with a 
silver spoon in the mouth. Our children will owe us little gratitude 
if we so pet and pamper them as to doom them to selfishness. It 
is not merely that they lose the joy of doing, they miss the blessing, 
_ the moral and spiritual blessing of service. And then we complain 
if they fail to measure up to the hopes we have fashioned for them. 
Poor parents may make it too hard for their children. And the 
rest of us may make it too easy. “Repulse your child with your 
left hand but draw him nigh with the right,” said an old Jewish 
moralist. Is it not the counsel of wisdom? 

The real parent will provide for the body of his child, but also 
for its soul. He will strive to strengthen it physically and mentally 
that it may be the better prepared to meet the strain of life, and 

*Rabbi Harry Levi is the minister of Tempel Israel, Boston; he was one Of the very helpful mem- 


bers of the Committee on Arrangements for the recent Boston Convention. The limitations of space 
have compelled us to omit the first part of Rabbi Levi’s paper.—Ed. 
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to do its share of the world’s work. But if he have any vision at 
all, if he be really fitted for parenthood, he will know that it takes 
more than body and mind to make manhood or womanhood. As 
a sound body is needed for a sound mind, both are requisites for 
sound character, but they cannot be offered as substitutes for it, nor 
do they inevitably lead to it. Else our secular schools would in- 
evitably make for splendid citizenship. The wise parent will not 
be content therefore with training his children to make a living, 
he will educate them to make a life. Because he loves his children 
and would have them grow up a source of pride to him and of satis- 
faction to themselves and to society, he will set as their goal charac- 
ter-making, not money-making. He will want them to be social ser- 
vants, not social butterflies. To this end he will employ every possible 
means that will help to moralize them. By way of environment, 
association, work, habit, reading, he will regulate so far as he can 
the moral development of his children. More: because religion and 
morality are so intimately related, because, just as morality is a 
necessary expression of faith, faith must be the source of permanent, 
socially-significant morality, he will exert himself to the utmost to 
give his children a religious education. He will give it to them 
himself if he can. But although Froebel felt that nothing was easier 
than to teach children religior?, nothing is in reality more difficult. 
And no field requires more expert capacity on the part of the teacher. 
Few parents are good religious teachers ; some do not know enough 
to teach and others do not know how. Some lack knowledge and 
others the ability to present this knowledge that it may bring desired 
results. And so we have religious schools. But unfortunately, 
while parents .sually recognize their own inadequacy where relig- 
ious instruction is concerned, they seldom apply the same tests where 
the religious school is concerned. In the secular instruction of their 
children they insist on the highest standards of proficiency on the 
part of the instructors. Only the most capable men and women 
in public schools if you will, surely in private schools, satisfy them. 
They are equally exacting with the musical or even the terpsichorean 
education of their children. What requirements do they make of 
the teachers in their religious schools? Experts must teach their 
children how to dance and sing, to calculate and read. But any 
amateur may teach them how to live. 

That religion must enter into thé curriculum of our education 
if we are to attain high moral ends, is a truth which people are 
beginning more and more to recognize. Social workers admit it. 
Teachers in our secular schools share the belief. Noted educators 
everywhere are emphasizing the insistence. It is even being urged 
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that we should introduce instruction in religion into our public 
schools. For many reasons which I cannot here discuss, (it would 
carry me too far afield) I am unalterably opposed to any such 
plan. With Grant I believe that religious instruction should be 
limited to the home, the church and the religious school. We are 
familiar with the arrangement suggested by the Gary Plan. And 
we know the Parochial plan of the Catholic Church. The forces 
recognizing the need of religious instruction in moral education 
are growing in numbers and influence. 

That the mother must play a large part in this moral and relig- 
ious development of the child, we may take for granted. “Women 
are born to bear” said Luther, and there he rested his case. But 
it is not enough that women should bear, even to make good the 
losses sustained on the battlefield. Medical students have noted 
the fact that after every great war, as though to compensate for 
the heavy mortality in men, female births largely outnumber the 
male. To what end? To give more human food to the dogs of 
war? We have been hearing much recently of War Brides. And 
the institution has been endorsed as a fine expression of patriotism. 
Into what hopeless moral confusion war plunges people who under 
normal circumstances may.be said to be intelligent. Why wonder 
that thinking women are reacting against the vicious, the degrading 
philosophy? It is not enough that women should be “breeding 
machines.” It is not enough that they should bear children. They 
must rear them, rear them properly, rear them well. How will it 
avail us, how will it serve the land in which we live, that children 
are born, if they are to be a burden and not a help to us, that 
daughters are born to become prostitutes and sons to be criminals? 
How do we profit when feeble-minded parents produce feeble- 
minded off-spring? It is not enough that women should bear. How 
frequently we insist that poor people have no right to bring children 
into the world, unless they can properly care for them. What is 
proper care? And if the necessity waits upon our poor, why 
not equally so on our rich? What right have they to bear children, 
unless they worthily rear them? And do they, with all of their 
means, always rear them as they should be reared? Are all our 
good children, children of wealthy parents? 

We look to the mothers for much that shall beneficially affect 
our children. And justly so. For mothers can give more time 
to the children than can the fathers. Not because they are usually 
creatures of leisure, but because the mother at home, is largely 
the home. “The men on earth build houses, halls, and chambers, 
roofs and domes, but the women of the earth—God knows—the 
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women build the homes.” And it is the home that determines the 
destiny of the child. “God could not be everywhere” said the 
Rabbis ‘“‘so He fashioned mothers.” We look to women for the 
parental influence that shall moralize their children, but also spirit- 
ualize them. Matthew Arnold said that “conduct is three-fourths 
of life.’ Then sentiment, emotion is three-fourths of religion. 
And woman knows so much more of sentiment and emotion than 
man. And therefore she has much more of faith, not necessarily 
of credulity, but of faith, of religion. And the teacher can give 
only what he or she posseses. “Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.” Then the home can exert more of a religious influence even 
than the church. Besides religion is more a matter of example than 
precept. “Livingstone converted me” said Stanley “though he did 
not intend to.” 

But the duty of the mother does not absolve the father. He 
cannot have as much time with them. His opportunity may not 
therefore be as great. But the obligation remains. Independent 
of material conditions, children need the touch of father as they do 
of the mother. Else a fatherless child were not seriously handi- 
capped in the struggle for life. By way of his influence upon them, 
the father brings his children what the mother cannot offer them, 
supplements what she gives and makes possible a more rounded 
child development. Does the son need the mother? Why not 
the daughter, the father? Can he not, does he not give her an out- 
look upon life otherwise denied her? And if the daughter needs 
the father, the son needs him especially that he may learn how to 
solve not merely his school, his commercial problems, but the 
vexing moral problems which confront him, and which during his 
growing years must confront and perplex him more and more. It 
is not merely that like all children he is an inquisitive being. His 
new experiences demand a readjustment on his part which he can- 
not make without greater information than he posseses, without 
guidance from those who know more and have had more experience. 
These are intimate matters which he can take to those only in whom 
he can confide, in whom he has confidence. 

Because so many of the teachers in our schools are women, it is 
being seriously charged that we are in danger of effeminizing our 
children. But if the danger be real secularly, may it not be equally 
so religiously, even when the religious teachers of our children are 
their own mothers? Is it not possible that where the father’s in- 
fluence is wanting, the father’s instruction, the father’s association, 
the children may gain a feminine conception of God, may conceive 
God as being gentle, and kind and merciful and forgiving and fail 
to see that He is also just, mighty in power, and heroic? 

















THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE FAMILY 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM* 


One of the first tasks in the department of the family should be 
that of enlisting the sympathy of every clergyman of every denomi- 
nation in every community from one end of the land to the other, 
in the effort to emphasize before their congregations and with 
everyone with whom they come into contact the fundamental im- 
portance of the place of the home in the building up of civilization. 

If it were possible to unite all for one generation in an earnest 
effort to make the very best possible of every girl and boy born in 
our land, how grand would be the result and how lasting. There 
would be a new race, loving God, therefore healthy and law-abiding, 
in body and mind, and in the love of God—brave to face alike the 
world of today and the future, and wise to order all things for the 
good and the gain of man. 

A fundamental unanimity might be one of the aims of the de- 
partment of The Family. I know that this is a bold postulation and 
no more likely to be realized on this occasion than on the very many 
others in which it has been postulated. But my immediate plea is 
for a simpler unanimity than the unanimity which wipes out all the 
differences between sects and creeds. It is at least the unanimity 
which shall enable us to forget our differences in the remembrance 
of the common hope and aspiration, in the common task and the 
common goal. 

If the Department of The Family did nothing more than enter a 
mighty protest against the rigidity of professional religious expres- 
sion and the overwhelming part that is being played in its institutional 
life by the amateur and the dilettante, it will do more than it can 
possibly achieve by any setting up of formal machinery. While I 
have no delusions as to the place of the dreamer in the body politic, 
I am not ashamed to stand on record in protest against the modern 
cult of efficiency which may be of value in the department store, 
but which is stultifying our schools, colleges and churches. 

A preacher with the mind of the department store manager can 
introduce little religion into his church and less into the family. I 
am perfectly well aware that the governing boards of churches have 
a soft place for the departmental-minded preacher, but that fact 
does not detract from the correctness of the indictment. The moral 


*Rabbi_Sternheim is the minister of The Congregation Mount Sinai, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Secretary of the Department of the Family in the R. E. A. 
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would be that in the general process of the refining influence of the 
cultural home life based on “Wissenschafte”’ and crowned by reli- 
gion, such governing bodies would tend to disappear, and with them 
the man in the pulpit who is content to be judged by the efficiency 
test; and with the passing there would come the renaissance of real 
soul life, which would mean that the machine for introducing religion 
into the family would need to be very simple. 

The general board of Religious Education of a certain denomi- 
hation has issued a little pamphlet on “Religion and the Home,” in 
which they place second in a list of plans that are suggested “The 
pulpit stimulating family religion.” Respectfully, I differ from this 
placement though I agree with the importance of the suggestion as 
such. They place first the suggestion “Parents Awakened to the 
need of Religious Nurture”; but parents will not be awakened to 
the need of religious nurture until the pulpit awakens them; and we 
are persistently raising a generation of young people, potential 
parents, who have no such conception of their duties towards religion. 
Feeling as strongly as I do that it is not machinery that we need 
so much as “spirit” going out in the broadest possible fashion, I am 
reluctant to continue with any suggestion on machinery, but I am 
not unmindful of the fact that some of the ideals which I have myself 
endeavored to present to you may be put into motion through some 
form of effective organization. 

This department must be a vital one, all of its members contribut- 
ing to the work and it should carry on a persistent propaganda, not 
for machinery, but for the higher ideals which I have endeavored 
to outline. We should leave the machinery to the sectarian bodies 
who are endeavoring to do the work as effectively as they know how 
and to the Sunday-school committees and the like local organizations 
better equipped for the doing of it, but we should provide the stimulus 
from our central organization and to the component parts of our 
whole religious organization nationally conceived, endeavoring to 
stimulate all the sects and all the component parts of our organic 
religious life with need of the stimulation of the parent to the vital 
need of the place of religion in the home and that only after, through 
press, school and pulpit, a higher ideal of home is postulated for our 
children especially. For that reason I would suggest that there is an 
analogy between this subject and the treatment of. sex-hygiene. 
A common objection to the treatment of sex-hygiene in schools is 
that it is usually said that this is the parents’ task. I have no quarrel 
with the statement; it is the parents’ task. But the fact is that we 
have so trained previous generations that the parents are unable to 
do it. So soon as we have done our work in the light of what I 
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believe to be a newer vision the next generation of parents will be 
able to take it out of the hands of the educators to some extent. 

The particular thing which we are endeavoring to legislate for 
is in the same condition. I am not very hopeful of any propaganda 
having a very profound effect upon the mothers and fathers of 
today. I am not only hopeful, but in the highest degree optimistic, 
as to the result of education if we can commence rightly in training 
a generation of parents, who shall have an ideal concept of home, 
and a correct knowledge of the place of religion in it—that it is 
the crown and apex of all home life. 

Our highest duty lies with the child of today, that the parent of 
tomorrow may have a wide conception of what home means and of 
what religion in the home means. Unless we perform that duty, 
we are failing in our major task. For this, the Department of The 
Family needs no elaborate machinery. It needs to make use of the 
inspiration of its membership for the dissemination of these ideals, 
amongst the members of the association in the first instance, and 
amongst the preachers and teachers of every sect and of every 
creed from one end of this broad land to the other. 

I am not insensible of the difficulties, but I make the suggestion 
that probably as valuable a contribution as could be made by our 
department would be the establishment of a traveling secretaryship, 
the incumbent of which should be a man deeply imbued with the 
catholic spirit of religion, who would carry these ideals of fun- 
damental basis, into widely scattered communities and do something 
to create real amity out of the chaos of diversity. I am well aware 
of the fact that this is being done by individuals here and there 
with rare fidelity and courage, but it is being done at tremendous 
personal sacrifice and even at that, ineffectually. Only upon this 
broad rock-bottom foundation of the fundamentals of religion, 
common and basic, to all the creeds, can we secure real progress. 

Let us take for instance a specimen denominational program that 
I have before me as I write this address. “Parents Awakened to 
Need of Religious Nurture.” “Parents Stimulating Family Reli- 
gion.” “Parish Appointing Leader to Work for Home.” “Parents 
Gathering for Conferences and Classes.” “Parish Library on 
Home Nurture in Religion.” “Public Library Lists Distributed.” 
“Participation in Home Movement of Church.” Probably an ex- 
cellent propaganda for a denomination, which might be well copied 
by all denominations, but which cannot be of the slightest use un- 
less stimulated from without by inter-denominational agencies 
dealing with fundamentals such as ours is. 

I am ready to admit that the value of the Religious Education 
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Association to me is its inter-denominational character. I am 
frankly tired of the insistence upon isms with which we seem to 
be more and more obsessed. It is the crowning tragedy of tragedies 
that before the cataclysm such as we are witnessing we nevertheless 
go on serenely in our petty circles busying ourselves with our puny 
details without the faintest conception that religion is inevitably 
doomed unless it can place itself upon a higher plane. I am not 
subscribing to the doctrine of the man in the street that the. war is 
a direct indictment of Christianity ; it is an indictment of Christian 
and Jew—not of Christianity nor of Judaism, but an equal indict- 
ment lies in the sloth with which we are facing the world problem. 
Religion in the coming world order must be the resultant of relig- 
ious education that shall realize as well as recognize unity amidst 
the diversity, or we can only hope for the very speedy writing of 
a similar program before a new world order which shall mark the 
passing of our own. 

I say this in order to introduce another suggestion for fruitful 
activity ; the co-operation of effort and the co-operation with insti- 
tutions. We are rapidly institutionalizing our inter-denomina- 
tionalism as well as our denominationalism. In the realm of phil- 
osophy we have done exactly that thing. The American sociologist 
is confronted with a bewildering embarras de richesse in the field 
of national agencies for betterment. The peace-loving man of 
today in America in confronted with the spectacle of a large number 
of peace organizations fighting each other in anything but a peace- 
ful fashion for precedence in the creation of a peace order which 
they do not seem to have been successful in attaining. 

This might be mere satire, were I not so fearful of a similar 
resultant in an attempt to create agency after agency in order to 
create a unanimity which is as far off as ever. It is the old story 
of over-valuation of machinery. It is not machinery of which we 
have woeful lack. It is spirit. 

The Department of The Family therefore would in my opinion 
be performing a tremendously valuable act if it could secure the 
closest co-operation with the Congress of Mothers, with the Child 
Welfare Association, with the Women’s Clubs, with all the various 
agencies having to deal with womanhood. 

Moreover, there ought to be an intimate and close association 
with the agencies that are striving for moral education. I can con- 
ceive nothing more futile than constant reiteration on the part of 
some religionists that there can be no morality without religion. 
They seem to forget that the obverse is also true, and that there can 
be no religion without morality. I can see no scintilla of justifi- 
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cation for the friction that exists between co-ordinating agencies 
which have an essential part to play in the upbuilding of the ideal 
of the family. 

And so, if I may be permitted to summarize the service that 
the Department of the Home can render it is in the creation of a 
new modus operandi for the introduction of formal religious train- 
ing in homes upon a huge international and national basis. If we 
are fighting in the doing of it we would merely be perpetuating an 
old evil. Our contribution must be the stimulation of intelligent 
agencies to efficiently accentuate the ideals underlying the work, 
to establishing a right foundation for the work of the denomina- 
tional agencies. Furthermore we must act as a stimulus to the 
educator, as such, that he pay regard to the training of the young 
rather than attempt to reach the present generation of parents, 
to the stimulation of the deeper and nobler things underlying 
religious idealism at its best, to an active effort to bring home the 
importance of these wider ideals to every existing agent. Then, 
and then only may we properly give attention to the presentation 
year by year of effective programs dealing with the various aspects 
of the department’s work. 


CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH 


BRINGING THE CHILD INTO RELATION WITH THE CHURCH 
Mary LAwWRANCE* 


Under ideal conditions the matter of bringing the child into re- 
lation with the church should present no problem whatever. Born 
in a religious and moral family, bound to the church through baptism, 
membership in the cradle roll, the church school, the church service, 
social functions and philanthropic organizations, any youth may be 
expected to regard his relations to his church as natural as his re- 
lations to his home. Under ideal conditions the church. takes its 
place along with the other institutions, and young people contribute 
to it and receive blessings from it as naturally as they contribute 
to and receive from their homes, schools and playgrounds. When 
the perspective is lost and the church loses its touch on life, con- 
ditions are no longer ideal, and the relation of the young people to 
the church becomes a problem. 


*Miss Mary Lawrance, A.B., a trained director of religious education, states that she 
draws most of the methods in this por from her experience in the First Congregati 
(Unitarian) Church of Providence, R. I. Delivered at the meeting of the Association of 
Church Directors of Religious Education, Boston, March 2, 1917. 
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While we grant that in the older grades the linking of the boys 
and girls to the church is made through some service for or in 
the name of the church, we recognize there is not much that little 
people can do. They are relatively more receptive. Here is the 
time to plant the seeds of future loyalty. If rightly planted and 
well started they will grow more and more through the child’s own 
tending. A man of deep feelings once said, “You know today you 
would do anything for a person you knew when you were five 
years old.” The same may be said of a church. A beginners’ room 
made attractive with sunlight, pictures, and a few objects of beau- 
tiful color, and a class presided over by a fine and spiritually trained 
kindergartner, these are the soil which cherishes the seeds to bear ° 
fruit in loyalty at some unexpected time. 

We gave a Bible to every primary pupil, truly beautiful books, 
printed on India paper, handsomely bound, gilt edged, with the 
name of the owner in gold letters on the front cover. Receiving 
them is a dignified ceremony and using them under the direction 
of a reverent teacher, learning from their pages, marking and com- 
mitting many passages, our children will always have a greater love 
for the greatest of all books, as well as for the school that gave it 
and taught its messages. 

Passing to the three higher departments it may be dogmatically 
stated that the church cannot expect to keep its eager youths with- 
out careful attention to two phases of its work. Its school must be 
such as to command the respect of the children, measuring favorably 
in its excellence with the day school and the music and dancing 
lessons. It must also furnish abundant opportunity for turning 
the impulse for expression and the energies of its young people into 
useful and worthy channels. In regard to the second, you will 
recall the activities in your own church clubs, committees for decora- 
tion, squads of boys for errands, ushering in church for older boys, 
plays and other methods of making money, organizing for social 
service, union meetings of church and school at Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Sundays. A few of our special methods, serving in 
some instances other ends, also contributed to making the chtirch 
a living institution in the minds of our children. We inaugurated 
and successfully held services of graduation from the church school. 
Founded on firm pedagogical and psychological principles these 
exercises tended to link child and church closer rather than, as is 
popularly held, widen the breach between them. If the exercises 
of commencement are held in the school-room of the church, there 
is danger that the emphasis may be on the leaving of school, but if 
it takes place in the church auditorium, the emphasis is on the 
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further relation of the graduate to the church. Diplomas attract- 
ively engraved and bearing the picture of our church building had 
been duly signed, rolled, tied with white ribbon, and placed on the 
communion table. The older children, all over nine, took their seats 
in the: front pews while the organist played. The minister and 
myself as superintendent, both wearing our gowns, conducted a 
service of hymn, scripture and prayer after which the ceremony of 
presentation of the diplomas took place. Fifteen candidates stood 
before the school while the superintendent told of the meaning of 
the church school in the life of the pupils, and of the pupils in 
the life of the school, summed up in the expression, “Teneo et 
teneor.” The pastor spoke of the meaning to the church of the 
entrance into its labors and responsibilities of such a body of young 
people, and pointed out that the responsibility they had been learn- 
ing of before, they now would share. Then the superintendent 
handed each diploma to the pastor, speaking the name of the can- 
didate, and the pastor handed it to each member of the class with 
a word of congratulation. After they had taken their seats a story 
was told, a hymn sung, and the benediction was pronounced. 

An instance of the high regard in which another church holds 
its school is seen in the following clipping: 


Last Sunday Pilgrim Congregational Church, Dorchester, gave up the entire 
morning service to a most impressive public installation of its Sunday School 
officers and teachers. The pastor, Rev. Edward D. Gaylord, called to the front 
of the church groups of officers and teachers by departments and delivered to 
each group a charge which in each case explicitly outlined the work expected 
of these persons. At the conclusion of this the entire force of workers arose 
while a prayer of consecration was made after which a sermon of great force 
was given, first outlining the work of officer and teacher, second the duty of the 
church, congregation, and parents to the Sunday school. (Transcript—Satur- 
day, February 7). 


A splendid method of keeping the church before the minds of 
the children is through the visits of parents and other church mem- 
bers. The'child can not forget the church where several adults 
visit each Sunday. In a church in New Jersey every member of 
the woman’s organization visits the school, the list is taken alphabet- 
ically and a certain number are appointed to inspect the school each 
Sunday and report at the next meeting. 

In Providence our school also visited the church in order to 
increase a church consciousness in the pupils, to familiarize them 
with the service, as well as to keep the church mindful of its school. 
Every class in the higher departments went one each winter to 
occupy the church school pew well to the front on the center aisle. 
There was, of course, frequent attendance at church on the part 
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of our pupils quite beyond our systematic attempts to send them 
there. 

Before the senior class we had representative persons present 
the work of church organizations and of city constructive work 
in order to give a glimpse into the life of responsibility which faces 
a citizen of the church. While the minds of boys and girls of this 
age are not highly analytical this plan serves to start them to think 
along altruistic lines. 

We worked out on paper and partially put into execution a plan 
for a “Two-and-a-half-hour church-school session.” This pro- 
longed session is a plan which we developed as a means of increasing 
our opportunities for greater impression and expression in a field 
where week day instruction seemed inadvisable. In one of its 
phases the plan has direct bearing on the forming of the habit of 
church attendance. Briefly stated the plan is as follows: 

Children from grade 4 to grade 12 (approximately ages Io to 
18) attend the church school for two and one half hours between the 
first Sunday in November and Easter Sunday, and on other Sundays 
and before the tenth year for the usual hour and a quarter. The 
two and a half hours are divided into two periods of an hour and a 
quarter each, a very short recess being provided between the sessions. 
The first period is a formal church-school session in which there is 
the opening service of song, the half-hour lesson and the twenty- 
minute closing service of worship. The second session, which is 
relatively informal, is devoted to memory drill, hand work, the show- 
ing of pictures, class discussions, review, deeds of service, dramatic 
presentations and other supplementary work almost entirely con- 
nected with the first period. I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. Boocock whose experiment in Buffalo antedated ours in Provi- 
dence by a year. However the arrangement of work was very dif- 
ferent in Providence from that in Buffalo, having special advantages 
for our needs. Only one of them may be stated here for it leads to 
the center of our discussion—that of stimulating church attendance 
on the part of our young people. The first session is complete in it- 
self. It is possible and easy to arrange for classes to attend church 
occasionally in place of the usual second session. The boy or girl 
forms the habit of attending two periods from his tenth year; he 
begins with two sessions in the church school, and during the eight 
years before his graduation he is present with his class with increas- 
ing frequency in the church service for the second session. By the 
time of his graduation he is a regular attendant of the church service. 
Moreover his habit of coming earlier than the hour of church service 
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will naturally lead him after graduation to enter the post graduate 
class which meets at the school hour. 

As our system developed it seemed better to have those in the 
senior department sit with their parents and the younger children 
sit in the school-pew as a class. By having only one school-pew the 
danger of communicating restlessness was minimized. The fact 
that the senior classes were not occupying the school-pew gave room 
in the schedule for repeated attendance of the higher intermediate 
grades. 

I know that it is still maintained by many that my plan is fund- 
amentally wrong in that it does not encourage or even permit younger 
children to go to church with their parents. This is occasionally 
so emphatically held that I would like to meet this objection. The 
plan as outlined above gives the parents who feel strongly on this 
subject opportunity to take their children to church with them for 
half of the year. On the other hand I am led seriously to question 
the advisability of giving to children the weekly church service as 
a steady diet. Some children who are taken every Sunday learn to 
love the church, but more learn to associate ennui with it and some 
grow positively to dislike it. I have thought well before making this 
last statement but I am convinced of its truth—it was borne in on me 
in college when many of my fellow students confessed to this very 
situation and gave me a glimpse into the non-church going world. 
For them the chuch had failed,in that it has sought to tie the child 
to its church service. May not the church today profit by the mistake 
and make its policy one of binding the child to its whole self? The 
church’s whole self includes its service of public worship, its school, 
its varied activities and philanthropic organizations. A generation 
of children brought up consistently on this policy will be eventually 
truly loyal to the church and the reaction for good will be upon both 
individual and church. There will be opportunity for those children 
who chiefly profit by the morning service to attend, and those who 
get more from the school will be allowed to worship, study and 
work there in congenial surroundings. 














RELIGIOUS DANGERS OF MODERN TENDENCIES 
IN SO-CALLED RELIGIOUS SONGS 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT* 


First, to touch very briefly on the office of song in the religious 
education of youth: Why sing at all? Does music add anything 
to words of prayer, praise, and instruction? Music, as well as 
architecture and painting, has always been the handmaid of religion; 
the one owes much of her growth and development to the other. 
What does music do for religion in return? 

Leaving aside the question of organ music and considering only 
that which is associated with words, we may reply that it performs 
the great and beautiful office of deepening the emotional appeal of 
those words. It may aid the expression of worship and prayer, 
lending wings to the upward striving soul; it may deepen the im- 
pression of scripture and other religious instruction; it may even 
add a stimulus to will, when associated with words of noble resolve. 

How music does this is a question not to be lightly answered, 
if indeed it can be satisfactorily answered at all. Modern music 
is the latest of the arts, and the philosophy of its aesthetic side 
seems to be correspondingly recent. But from the earliest times, 
the human heart has burst into poetry and song under the stress of 
emotional exaltation, and it seems to be true that what was conceived 
under emotional stimulus will reawaken that emotion in other hearts 
when adequately repeated. Awe and reverence in the composer will 
awaken awe and reverence in the listener; a lighter mood will be 
reflected in sensations of gayety; or unrest and passion in a tumult 
of the whole being. Music is almost unrivaled in its power to 
transfer and establish a mood. 

The possibility that, through undiscriminating choice of songs, 
this mood may be a wrong one, that it may substitute the secular 
for the religious spirit, is the chief danger that besets music as an 
otherwise priceless auxiliary in religious education. The opposite 
extreme, which we may perhaps call overecclesiasticism,—music 
which has become stiff and uninteresting in its effort to be dignified, 
lacking in life and rhythm while technically correct,—is so seldom 
met with at present as to be practically negligible. In this direction, 
however, errs a certain theory that the children of the church 
should be brought up exclusively upon the hymns of the church, 
in preparation for the days when they shall be 


“Grown, and take their place 
As men and women with their race.” 


*Miss Conant is one of the joint editors of “Worship and Song,” Pilgrim Press, Boston: 
she is also the musical editor of The Kindergarten Review. 
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Of course children should learn the old hymns, the heritage of cen- 
turies of faith and hope; but not these exclusively. To give youth 
nothing but the hymns of maturity leaves much of its nature un- 
nourished and unexpressed, and tends to insincerity. As well try 
to bring up a child exclusively on Shakespeare and Shelley, and cut 
off his Hans Andersen and Kipling and Alice in Wonderland. It 
is just this procrustean habit of trying to stretch the mind of child- 
hood and youth to fit.the frame of maturity which is combatted in 
the whole system of the graded church school. 

Speaking practically at this point, a counsel of perfection would 
be one of the old classic hymns at each session of the church school; 
the rest, hymns proper to youth, or those great ones so universal in 
their appeal that they belong to youth and maturity alike. 

But perhaps the greatest danger of overecclesiasticism lies, para- 
doxically, not in itself but in that fear of it which drives to the 
other extreme. The attempt to express the joyous life of youth 
in appropriately joyous song, a lack of discrimination on the part 
of leaders and purveyors of Sunday-school music, the failure to 
recognize the innate qualities of a tune, the lack of general musical 
education and ignorance due to not having heard good music, that 
has led to the substitution of the secular for the religious spirit in 
a large class of music intended for religious use. 

Let us lay it down as an axiom that any influences are undesirable 
which tend to cheapen the quality of the emotional appeal and be- 
little its effect, to substitute a surface excitement, a purely rhythmic 
stimulation of the nerves, for deepened emotions of awe, reverence, 
trust in an Infinite Father present with us, the sense of Beauty and 
Mystery. And then let us ask what are such influences? 


DANGEROUS INFLUENCES 


First and most dangerous of all: ragtime and other dance 
rhythms with their undesirable origins and associations. 

Less harmful, but still undesirable: weakly sentimental tunes. 
Their influence is negative, in failing to truly strengthen the emo- 
tional appeal, rather than positive. They lose an opportunity. 

To these I should like to add: tunes whose associations are 
secular though the quality of the tune itself may be harmless and 
not opposed to the religious spirit. This applies to adapted tunes of 
which we have many in use, some of them very acceptable. But I 
think this test should be applied to such tunes: Are they distant 
enough from their original sources so that they do not bring with 
them secular associations? A flagrant example is that of the well 
known air “Back to our mountains” from Trovatore set to the words 
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“He lives, the Saviour lives!” in one of the Tullar-Meredith books. 
On the other hand, the fine old English tune ‘““My Lady Greensleeves” 
seems a permissible as well as a happy setting for the carol, “What 
child is this?” the archaic turns of the tune suit the words admirably 
and it is so old as quite to have lost its original associations. Then 
there is the use of the German “Lorelei” for the words “Far out on 
the desolate billow”; perhaps admissible since its simple, tuneful 
movement never truly reflected its original words and is, at least 
for most of our American children, no longer associated with them. 
the tune of “Sweet Afton” for the dear old words “Away in a 
Manger” may be permitted for somewhat similar considerations. 
But the use of “Fair Harvard” as a setting for “I think when I read 
that sweet story” seems to me regrettable notwithstanding its sim- 
plicity and lovely flowing rhythm. Its associations are too im- 
mediate and too universally known, and I would recommend in its 
place the simple old tune which seems to have been imitated after, 
or evolved from, the Greek air to which Mrs. Luke originally wrote 
the words. 

The undesirable musical: influences which we have noted enter 
most frequently in the train of equally undesirable words. Literally, 
“the tune springs out of the words,” this may be a truism, but it 
is a clue to many of our difficulties in the line of religious music. 
Good words make good music; poor words make poor music. 
There may be some exceptions to the first half of this formula, 
where the mind of the composer has not proved large enough ade- 
quately to mirror great words. I think at once, in this connection, 
of the trivial tune “Miriam” used frequently with Bickersteth’s noble 
words, “O God the Rock of Ages”—or the absurd triplets and pom- 
pous brassy bass, setting those words of serene beauty, “I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” But I believe the 
converse to be absolutely true, that in religious song, second rate 
words cannot make first rate music. It scarcely seems necessary to 
enlarge upon the fact that many of the words offered for our young 
people’s use are, however well-intentioned, utterly lacking in that 
elevation of thought which great subjects demand; they are devoid 
of poetic imagination, utterly untouched by that “light that never 
was on sea or land.” 

Again, the subject matter itself is frequently not such as is suited 
to childhood and youth. The deep sense of guilt, the longing for 
rest and peace, the end of life, the other world; these are topics 
for the adult, and to ask the child or the youth to sing about them 
leads to unreality, insincerity, cant. These are the subjects which 
come to us with the songs taken over from the great revival meet- 
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ings. The attitude of youth in song should be, “What a glorious 
thing is life! It is all before us! What shall we do with it! How 
shall we best use it in the service of God? How best imitate our 
Master Jesus Christ? Let us worship God, let us follow Christ, let 
us love our neighbor!” 


REVIVAL SURVIVALS 


At the close of great religious meetings the tendency is always 
to incorporate the music which has accompanied the revival en- 
thusiasm into the work of the individual church. It was so in the 
case of “Gospel Songs” after the Moody campaigns,—it is so today 
with the “Songs for Service” of the Sunday meetings. The songs 
are associated with the enthusiasm of great numbers singing to- 
gether, they are already familiar and do not require the effort of 
learning; they are of the “catchy” nature that attracts the unthink- 
ing. Probably the most popular song in the Boston Sunday cam- 
paign was “Brighten the Corner” ;—an excellent admonitory theme 
but clothed in rather commonplace rhymes, the music worthy of the 
words. The little ragtime lilt of its final line was undoubtedly what 
gave it its strongest appeal. With a quick sense of the humorous, 
it was cleverly used, when I heard it, so that the final line came as a 
faintly cheerful echo from the crowded corridor, where stood those 
who had not been able to find seats. It never failed to create a 
ripple of laughter. Good crowd psychology; but shall we transfer 
such songs, with their perhaps humorous connotations, to the 
gatherings in our churches? I believe that the atmosphere of the 
big evangelistic meeting is not the atmosphere of our Church schools, 
and that the transference of the adjuncts of the one to the other 
is inappropriate and unfortunate. 

The undesirable songs also enter our schools through the cheap 
books, made to sell, which attract the leader of school singing and 
the music committee both by their rhythmical qualities and their 
appeal to the pocket book. The only remedy for this is either to 
put musicians,—practical, not theoretical—on the committee, or 
to give the leader a liberal musical education! It sometimes seems 
to me that it would be a real means of grace if the chairmen of 
music committees were obliged as part of their office to attend 
regularly symphony and quartet concerts as well as oratorios, and 
thus by hearing a great deal of good music, learn a righteous in- 
tolerance of the bad. One who hears much of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven and Haendel and Schumann is not going to accept the “Old 
Time Religion” or “Since Jesus came into my heart,” as an ex- 
pression of religious emotion. And I honestly believe that the phe- - 
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nomenon may often be encountered of children of the church school, 
trained in our public schools, having a better musical taste than 
that of the leader who condemns them to use certain songs which, 
whether from convenience or cheapness or pleasant associations, 
particularly appeal to him. 

It is wise, however, while accounting for the presence of un- 
desirable music in our schools by lack of musical taste, the following 
of the path of least resistance, and the enthusiastic remembrance 
of great revival meetings, to ask if there may not be certain genuinely 
desirable qualities in these songs which recommend them to so 
many? In all bad habits, I suppose there is usually a perversion 
of some reasonable need of humanity; the strength of the saloon 
is as the poor man’s club, and one way of combatting it has been 
to provide him with a substitute meeting place. Are there any such 
basic qualities in the songs which we condemn, and if so, can they 
be used in a legitimate way to add attraction to better music? 

I think there are. Let us analyze a number of the most popular 
of the evangelical songs and see what qualities are common to all. 

We find, in the first place, that the words of these songs, perhaps 
scarcely worthy the name of poetry, have yet a certain picturesque 
quality which is often strongly marked. We think at once, in this 
connection, of the 


“Wide and stormy sea” on which 
“Thou’rt sailing to eternity 
And thy great Admiral orders thee, 
Sail on, sail on, sail on!” 


Of the garden song :— 


“I came to the garden alone 
While the dew is still on the roses— 
And the voice I hear, falling on my ear, 
The Son of God discloses. 
And He walks with me and He talks with me,” etc. 


Then there are both “Beulah Lands,” the old and the new, but both 
marked by imagery stimulating to the imagination :— 


“T’ve reached the land of corn and wine,”— 
“T look away across the sea 
Where mansions are prepared for me,”— 


And the new :— 


“I’m living on the mountain, underneath a cloudless sky.”— 
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I don’t wonder that song is popular; the suggestion of height, great 
distances, air and light and freedom, in that one line is enough to 
make it so, even without any help from a “catchy” tune. 

One more :— 


“The fight is on, O Christian soldier, 
And face to face in stern array, 

With armor gleaming and colors streaming, 
The right and wrong engage today!” 

Turning now to the music itself, we note that the lower parts 
are of the utmost simplicity ; bass and tenor exactly an octave apart 
to a surprising extent, and holding a given harmony as long as 
possible, so that the movement tends to be confined to the soprano 
and alto. Thus an unskilled player, having once found a place for 
the fingers of the left hand on the organ or piano keys, would not 
be oppressed by a sudden need for agility in changing them! This 
conduces to a very weak bass; but it also helps out a very weak 
player. The range of the chords used is also very limited. One 
song, Bilhorn’s “I will sing the wondrous story” has nothing but 
tonic and dominant chords throughout its 16 measures. 

There are also frequent repetitions of melodic phrases. Those 
accompanying the first and third lines of a stanza are often the 
same ; those accompanying the second and fourth are the same with 
a different termination, perhaps a modulation. There is certainly 
nothing inartistic in this; it is a frequent folksong formula. Follows 
a refrain, where again there is repetition; and this refrain often 
accompanies a very cleverly chosen bit of verse, quick, “snappy,” 
catching the attention and imprinting itself on the memory instantly. 
“Brighten the corner” is an excellent illustration of this; so is “If 
your heart keeps right.” 

The musical points which we have thus far noted all make for 
simplicity, and so for quick apprehension, firm retention, easy exe- 
cution. Is it not possible to transfer this in a measure to tunes of 
better melodic line, and somewhat richer harmony? 

I have purposely left until the last a consideration of the most 
fundamental, most inevitable, quality of all—Rhythm, Rhythm, 
Rhythm! 

It takes trivial and unworthy form in many of the tunes which 
we have been considering. You get ragtime in “Brighten the corner” 
and “Since Jesus came into my heart’; “He is mine” is a really ex- 
cellent waltz, though marked 6-4. The music for the tender, though 
perhaps rather sentimental words “In the garden” is a saucy 6-8 
rhythm, while for pure unadulterated cake-walk I recommend to 
you the chorus of “Dwelling in Beulah Land.” These could be 
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paralleled from other books, but I have selected the “Sunday” songs 
as being perhaps the most “up to date,” and as examples with which, 
owing to the recent meetings, we are probably all acquainted. 

These examples of the great instinct for rhythm are indeed 
trivial and unworthy in connection with religious emotion; and yet, 
—the desire for truly rhythmic expression is an absolutely legitimate 
one. No tune will attain general popular use without a strong 
rhythmical basis, and we have inevitably to reckon with this instinct 
in trying to improve the quality of music for general use. An in- 
teresting test is to note what tunes of the better class have come into 
such common use as to be included, as a matter of course, in the 
class of book of which we have been speaking. We find Sullivan’s 
“St. Gertrude” (Onward Christian Soldiers); Dyke’s “Nicaea” 
(Holy, holy, holy) ; Cutler’s “Son of God goes forth to war; and in 
a quieter vein, but still with an ample, flowing, forward urge, “Abide 
with me,” “Hursley,” (Sun of my soul), “St. Hilda,” (O Jesus, 
thou art standing). The fine tune “Materna,” as it continually 
transferred from one set of words to another undoubtedly owes 
its popularity to its splendid rhythmic movement. 

Now does not this mean that it is the broad current of rhythmical 
movement which makes a tune widely attractive, and not necessarily 
the ragtime, or waltz, or flagrant march, in itself? When the relig- 
ious songs which we offer for the use of childhood and youth are 
not only of good workmanship from a literary and musical stand- 
point, but have words illuminated by the quality of picturesqueness 
and music marked by a certain broad simplicity and long, flowing 
rhythms, gracious and noble, we shall not need to be anxious about 
possible dangerous tendencies, for such songs cannot fail in the 
end to be rightfully popular and to supplant the undesirable ones. 

“Perfect music set to noble words”’—Tennyson’s simile voices 
the ideal toward which we must strive. 








PREPARING MINISTERS FOR LEADERSHIP OF 
MUSICAL SERVICES 


WILLIAM Moreton OwENn* 


Two pre-suppositions from the theme itself are suggested at 
once: First, that which we are to discuss is not an evening of sacred 
music, however enjoyable and valuable that may be, but the musical 
church service. Our ideal is a real service in which music has a 
larger share than usual, and a service which has unity, is reverently 
conducted and is designed to produce a definite moral and religious 
effect. Music is but a part, albeit a large part, of the means to this 
end. That is to say, music is here an applied art and not an end in 
itself. The very splendor of great and noble music, its exceedingly 
powerful ‘appeal to the emotions and aesthetic nature may over- 
balance that with which it is associated and the primary aim be not 
achieved. Professor George W. Andrews of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music has said that “we may ask that every church be 
honest in its purpose to make its musical services directly contri- 
butory to the spiritual work with which it is charged. The church 
is not a club. Its object is not entertainment. The minister ‘seeks 
to persuade men’ and the music must do likewise. The minister 
seeks to move men by the proclamation of the truth of God. Good 
music also speaks the truth of God to human hearts and enforces 
its message with an intensity peculiar to itself.” Second, our theme 
pre-supposes that in the musical service as in other church services 
the minister is the leader, the directing influence. He has the res- 
ponsibility of the spiritual care of the church and the proclamation 
of religious truth, and no small opportunity is presented to him 
in these special services. 

Two added preliminary considerations should also be noted: 
First, the minister must needs recognize the large place that music 
has always occupied in the Christian church, and in its predecessor, 
the Hebrew temple. Let the minister remember the great office of 
music in general, as well defined by Professor Edward Dickinson, 
in his “Music in the History of the Western Church,” in these words: 
“Not to suggest concrete images, or even to arouse definite nameable 
sentiments, but rather to intensify ideas and feelings already existing, 
or to release the mind and put it into that sensitive, expectant state 
in which conceptions that, appeal to the emotion may act un- 
hampered.” So too Professor Waldo S. Pratt, in his “Musical 
Ministries in the Church,” happily says of church music that it “has 


*The Rev. W. Moreton Owen is the assistant minister of the Second Congregational 
Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
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a power unmatched among the other fine arts to act as an illuminator 
of thought.” It has been estimated that today music is given from 
one-fifth to one-half the time of the usual church service, and surely 
the minister must plan to use it to the best advantage. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church has this most excellent canon: “It shall be 
the duty of every minister of the church, with such assistance as he 
may see fit to employ from persons skilled in music, to give order 
concerning the tunes to be sung at any time in his church.” Hence 
the minister needs at least a general knowledge of this great art, 
especially as related to his own work. And this can be had without 
great demands upon the minister’s time. Professor John W. 
Thompson, of the Conservatory of Music in Knox College, sensibly 
says of the musical training of ministers that it is “not so essential 
that they be trained musicians as that they should be thoroughly 
aware of the possibilities of the music and that they should be oe 
to plan a service to a definite end.” 

Again, as we expect the minister to appreciate the lobsliiedinn 
of music in general so we likewise expect that he will recognize the 
value of occasional services in which music has a larger share than 
usual. Already these are universally used at seasons like Christmas, 
Lent and Easter, and it only remains to plan these and other musical 
services to the greatest advantage. 

If the foregoing considerations are measurably realized, much of 
what will be suggested briefly in detail will easily follow. What 
further definite suggestions then can be made to the minister? 

First, let the minister have in mind the varying types of musical 
service. The old-fashioned praise service consisting largely of 
hymns sung by the congregation can well be utilized today with the 
wealth of our modern hymnology. Let us not be afraid of the simple 
hymn. Simple music is not necessarily poor music, and good peda- 
gogy would suggest that we begin where the people are, at the point 
of contact, and from thence elevate their musical taste. In fact, 
tunes of the modern Anglican school at times may be learned and 
musicianlike, but also dry and mechanical. Probably one of the 
best kinds of hymn service is what has been called the song-sermon, 
in which several hymns together with choir selections are gathered 
about some central theme with brief comment by the minister, the 
whole forming a unity of thought. This service is described in 
detail in Lorenz’ “Practical Church Music.” Then there is the his- 
torical hymn service which takes up successive periods of Christian 
hymnody; for example, the Greek hymns, the Latin hymns, hymns 
of Luther and the Reformation, the hymns of the Wesleys and their 
contemporaries, and present-day hymnology. Again, there is the 
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biographical hymn service with material centering about the hymns 
of one author. Here too may be mentioned the services in which 
are given the story of the composition of certain great hymns and 
incidents connected with their use. Perhaps the most immediately 
valuable musical services are those in which through the hymns the 
congregation is given abundant opportunity for self-expression. 

Of great value also are those services in which the larger part is 
taken by the choir; as for example, services appropriate to certain 
seasons such as Christmas, Lent and Easter. No one who is familiar 
with such cantatas as “The Crucifixion” by Stainer, or “The Seven 
Last Words” by Dubois, can doubt the spiritual value of these works. 
We may well use cantatas not written for any special church season 
such as Stainer’s beautiful cantata “The Daughter of Jairus,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise, 42nd Psalm,” “Hear My Prayer,” 
and many others. Caution is needed, however, in the use of even 
certain Biblical cantatas whose center of interest is not clearly 
moral and spiritual. At times the service may consist of the works 
of one composer, for example, those of Mendelssohn or Gounod. 
Miscellaneous programs of sacred music are difficult to weld into a 
unity and so are the least satisfactory, probably, in seeking definite 
impressions. Just a word must be added here upon the great and 
strategic value of the use of children’s and young people’s choirs as 
at least auxiliary to the regular choir. 

Secondly, let the minister have in mind not only the various types 
of musical service, but also the varying results which these services 
may be planned to produce. Certain results will be common to all 
forms. Professor Henry H. Tweedy of the Yale School of Religion 
has well enumerated the following: “appreciation of worship, es- 
pecially in music and more sincere participation; genuine religious 
nurture and occasionally spiritual reformation.” This last indicates 
the possibilities of such services when definitely planned for evan- 
gelistic ends. One of the most valuable results of any musical 
service, as Professor Thompson has said, is “the creation of an at- 
mosphere favorable to the effectiveness of the sermon.” Moreover, 
the congregation will appreciate more than ever the work of great 
authors and composers in sacred music, and they will almost cer- 
tainly receive moral and spiritual values. 

Thirdly, let there be the closest co-operation practicable between 
the minister and the choirmaster. The latter may be far more ready 
for such collaboration than the minister supposes. Professor 
Thompson has further said that “It should * * be the business of 
the choirmaster after full and free discussion with the pastor to 
select and prepare just the right compositions.” He goes on to 
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say, “It is the lack of co-operation between the pastor and choir- 
master which is responsible for the failure of music to fulfill its 
mission in the church to a large extent.” 

Finally, plan the service to make one single impression. No 
small part of the strength of our usual Christmas and Easter musical 
services is found in the fact that each is gathered so closely about 
one central theme, and so makes a unified appeal. In the case of 
some cantatas the length of the composition would seem to preclude 
any address. In this event, just a few words by way of introduction, 
if possible, should be used to prepare the minds of the hearers. A 
brief prayer at the close, voicing the dominant aspiration of the 
hour may also be of great value. A printed leaflet giving the words 
of the cantata, or of the special hymns or compositions to be sung 
will be practically indispensable to the greatest helpfulness of the ser- 
vice. The writer believes that in the majority of cases a brief address 
or sermon growing out of work or works presented should be given. 
By careful study of the music to be sung the minister can readily 
determine the theme to be emphasized, and thus he may crystallize 
for the minds and hearts of his hearers the emotional impression 
made by the music. 

So by these varying types of musical service with the words of 
the minister may be realized the ideal expressed by Phillips Brooks 
when he enjoined upon us that we are not only to make the truth 
clear, but also to make it glorious. 
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NOTES 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Reports of the season which has just closed at Chautauqua, New 
York, are strikingly encouraging. Notwithstanding the war con- 
ditions the attendance was very little below the best of seasons, and 
especially in the Religious Work Department was the usual interest 
maintained. 

In addition to the usual courses in biblical subjects, Professor 
Luther H. Weigle offered two valuable courses in The Principles 
of Religious Education and The Psychology of Religion. These 
ran through three weeks and classes met daily. The course in The 
Psychology of Religion could not be described as a light subject but 
commencing with about a dozen auditors, it ended with one hundred 
eighty regular attendants. At his closing hour a vote of appreciation 
was taken and a petition presented to the Institute for Professor 
Weigle’s return to Chautauqua next season. Arrangements are in 
progress for an even longer period of work in this subject next year. 

Other teachers were Professor Herbert L. Willett in the Old 
Testament, Professor Shailer Mathews in the New Testament, and 
Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin in the use of Bible stories in religious 
teaching. In addition to daily classes the Department of Religious 
Work, under the direction of Dean Shailer Mathews, was responsible 
for the selection of preachers and all of the religious instruction and 
other exercises of Sunday. . 

The children’s work on Sunday, under the charge of Miss Cham- 
berlin, was this year extended to include a morning graded study 
hour at ten o’clock, a junior congregation at eleven o’clock, and a 
“Globe Club” at three o’clock, in which the child life of different 
nations of the world was presented to the children, and a spirit of 
universal brotherhood fostered. As an active expression of their 
interest the children contributed by their own efforts a sufficient fund 
to support three French orphans. Their work thus included the 
three essential elements of study, worship and expression. 


The Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has published a pamphlet giving the standards for their 
schools. After stating the conditions and requirements briefly and 
explicitly, directions are given for the organization of graded work. 
The emphasis is upon better methods and superior work rather than 
upon mere mechanics. 


A professorship in Scouting and Recreational work has been 
established at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The Sunday school of Epiphany Methodist Church, Hamline, 
Minn., has organized a savings bank for its pupils. 


Carl A. Patten, successor to Dr. Gladden at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been called to the presidency of Andover Theological Seminary. 


Dr. C. A. Duniway, of the University of Wyoming, has accepted 
the presidency of Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


At San Diego, Cal., The University Heights Disciples Church 
has erected a special building for the primary department of the 
school. 


A Baptist church in Vermont maintains a circulating library of 
books, principally fiction, selected to cheer the shut-ins and those 
who find the public libraries inaccessible. 


In “The Christian Register” for August 9th, Emma A. James 
gives the outline of another interesting pageant for the church 
school. 


The General Secretary of the R. E. A. gave the commencement 
address at the close of the summer session at the State University 
of Oklahoma. 


Professor W. A. Parker of Pomona College, Cal., gave a course 
of lectures on the Psychology and Pedagogy of Religion in the 
summer school at the State University of Arkansas. 


The Rev. William H. Boocock, Dr. Byron W. Forbush and 
Secretary Henry F. Cope lectured on Religious Education at the 
summer school of the State University of Iowa. 


The National Education Association is moving its headquarters 
to Washington, D.C. James W. Crabtree, former president of the 
State Normal School at River Falls, Wis., has been elected secretary 
for four years, succeeding Prof. G. W. Springer. 


The Illinois Vigilance Association has prepared for distribution 
two useful pamphlets, designed to meet the needs of men in army 
camps and cantonments; they are entitled: “Three Great Army 
Records,” and “Lord Kitchener’s Instruction to Soldiers.” 


The removal of the offices of the R. E. A. to the present address, 
at 1032 East Fifty-fifth Street, has already proved to be of marked 
advantage. The number of visitors has increased over 100 per cent 
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and better light, air and working conditions have greatly increased 
the efficiency of the office. 


Plans are under way to systematize food-conservation training 
in the church schools of the United States. 


“IT am in favor of national prohibition during the war and 
forever after” David R. Forgan, President of the National City 
Bank, Chicago. 


The work of the Daily Vacation Bible School movement ex- 
tended through twenty-seven states and enrolled seventy-five 
thousand children during the past summer. 


Professor Benjamin T. Marshall of the chair of Biblical History 
and Literature, at Dartmouth College, has been appointed president 
of Connecticut College for Women, New London. 


Mr. H. M. LeSourd has become the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation for the Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Cleveland of which the Rev. M. H. Lichliter is pastor. 


The Rev. Jay S. Stowell has become Director of Religious Edu- 
cation forthe First Congregational Church of Sheboygan, Wis. He 
is also in charge of the James H. Mead Club House. 


Wellesley College in co-operation with Boston University is 
conducting a Community School of Religious Education at Wel- 
lesley. 


Miss Elizabeth Montgomery who has for the past seven years 
been the acting office secretary for the R. E. A. has resigned to take 
a similar position in the Chicago office of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. 


In refusing to exempt clergymen the French government seems 
to have made a vital religious contribution to the life of its army, 
for the priests, living with the men, have brought religion near to 
them in their informal camp relationships. 


Our readers may be interested in a striking pamphlet which 
inaugurates a series to be published by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Leaflet No. 1, Will Christ Come Again, by Shailer 
Mathews. ‘This pamphlet will be given free to ministers on condition 
that if they approve of its views, they will assist the /nstttute in the 
distribution of copies at a nominal price. 
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An endowment has been provided, through a gift by the Rev. 
M. F. Wilkin, to establish a lectureship at the Wesley Foundation 
at the University of Illinois. 


Indiscriminate legislation continues regarding religion; New 
Jersey passes a law requiring the reading of five verses of the Bible 
every day in the public schools. The legislature of New York re- 
jected a similar measure. 


Dr. Katsujii Kato, one of the vice-presidents of the R. E. A., 
has returned to Japan where he will carry forward an active cam- 
paign for the promotion of religious education in that country and 
especially for the organization of an association or associations in 
the interest of religious education. In this work he has the co- 
operation of the R. E. A. . 


The Department of Religious Education at Boston University 
has added the following to the faculty: Miss Mary E. Moxcey and 
Prof. Edward P. St. John; four new instructors are also announced : 
Miss Alberta Munkres; Mr. Clare G. Davis; Mr. H. G. Hageman 
and Mr. Wm. C. Poole. The University announces a new degree, 
that of Master of Religious Education. An arrangement has been 
made with Harvard by which the work in Religious Education is 
made available to graduate students of the latter institution. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a most interesting course for 
“Beginners” in the church school written by Mary E. Rankin, in- 
structor in kindergarten education at Teachers College. The work 
is planned along original lines with special attention to the needs 
of young children and in co-operation with the home. The course 
provides much excellent training material for teachers of Beginners, 
containing chapters on Story Telling ; How to teach a Hymn; Teach- 
ing Beginners to Pray, and Hand Work, in addition to the fifty- 
two regular lessons and programs. 


The Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago reports an 
alarming increase in deliquency during the past year; the statistics 
show fifty per cent more complaints in July, 1917, than in the same 
month one year ago. This is what might be expected where public 
schools are largely devoid of any moral consciousness and churches 
are almost commonly untouched by the modern, practical emphasis. 
One brighter feature is seen in the fact that the local Sunday-school 
organization, for the first time in its history, has an awakening of 
conscience and activity for the welfare of the young; it is gradually 
adopting a real program of religious education. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Beman special workers are engaged in community 
surveys and in the organization of young people. 
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If you wish to render your community a vitally valuable service 
go to the public library and investigate its collection of books on 
religion. Are they adequate in numbers? Are they scholarly, 
representative of enlightened truth? Is religious education repre- 
sented? Is Reticious EpucaTion on the library table? 


Speaking at a recent meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
President King insisted that, at a time like this, when there is so 
much to break down our moral and spiritual standards, these 
standards must be maintained by the churches at whatever cost. If 
Christ’s teachings are to prevail, we must master the scientific forces 
of the age or these forces will destroy us. These terrible forces must 
be brought under the control of reason and religion. There is no 
safety for the world short of this. The church must also strive 
for a new and real internationalism and a new democracy inspired 
by the ideals of Jesus. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature is now conducting 
an outline Bible-study course on The Book of Revelation, by Pro- 
fessor Shirley Jackson Case. It is an untechnical study intended 
for everyone who is interested in what modern scholarship says 
about this book. It is published in the Jmstitute, which is the 
monthly organ of the above organization. In the same periodical 
will also be published, beginning in January, a course by Prof. Gerald 
B. Smith on The Essentials of Christianity. A third course will 
be of particular interest to the members of this association. It 
consists of a little group of three books, and is called “Religion in 
the Home.” One of these books gives a fascinating glimpse of the 
New Testament Life (Goodspeed’s Story of the New Testament). 
Another discusses the Christian religion in relation to the practical 
questions of today (Fundamental Questions by Henry Churchill 
King). A third gives practical suggestions as to the religious train- 
ing of children in the home (Cope’s Religious Education in the 
Family). The purpose of this course is to bring into the home 
religious reading for all members of the family which will take 
its place in a normal and helpful way beside the general reading of 
the family. Discussions of these books with questions for review, 
etc., will be published monthly in the Jnstitute. 








THE JUNIOR-SENIOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Wattace N. Stearns, Ph. D. 
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Recent agitation apropos of the Junior High- 
school stirs a query among Sunday-school people 
also as to whether or no there be here a call to 
progress. 

It is well known and universally agreed that the 
adolescent period is a critical time in the religious 
experience of youth. And it is a source of appre- 
hension that at that crucial period growing boys and 
girls drift out of the school and eventually are lost to 
the church. 

The High-school problem consists in keeping the 
boy through the transition period between grade and 
high school. At the end of the eighth grade, having 
simultaneously come to the age of fourteen—fifteen 
and been granted a diploma, the boy yields to the 
lure of active life and livelihood. To tide the boy 
over to the High-school, the grade period is short- 
ened in this new plan, the transition is put earlier in 
the boy’s experience, the boy himself is brought 
within the sphere of the High-school’s influence, and, 
it is hoped, committed to more thorough preparation. 


In the Sunday-school a further result is sought 
By dividing the later period—ages nine to twenty— 
into three 3’s (12-14, 15-17, 18-20), closer super- 
vision is secured as well as closer adaptation of 
teaching material. 


The plan is diagramed below. On one side is the 
old system of the public school (8-++4, ages 6 to 18-13 
to 16). On the other side is the old Sunday-school 
plan (2-+3-+3-+4+4+4). In the center is the new 
system uniferm for both. Grade r of the first corre- 
sponds roughly to year 6 in the second (old style); 
there will be no change necessary in the first three 
periods of the Sunday-school (cradle-roll, kinder- 
garten, and primary); and the junior period is 
shortened to two years. 

Changes must be made with caution, and probably 
can be best made from the bottom up. What is 
needed is not revolution but reform. Correspond- 
ence is solicited and a free interchange of views. 
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The War Situation 


How it affects us. The war has cut off all our foreign mem- 
bership; it tends, in the first reaction, to a panic of economy 
reducing American memberships, and, by the competition 
of special appeals for war-time needs, it seriously reduces 
contributions. 


BUT, further and more important, it affects us as emphasiz- 
ing, in a deeper degree, the national and world need for 
religious training. Torn by untrained passions and rent 
by the delirium of materialism the world calls for religious 
leadership adequate to these times. Also, the fact of im- 
pending great social changes calls us to the duty of pre- 
paring the next generation to live under religious ideals. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? Meet the emergency: Meet 
first the great emergency of world need. More than ever 
before do the times call for moral and religious education. 
The war calls, not for an abandonment of ideals, but for 
their realization. And if the emergency is greater than 
before then the agencies to meet it must be made more 
efficient. We must highly resolve to keep every instrumental- 
ity of promotion at its top mark. This will mean sacrifice; 
but the agencies which have taken years to build must 
not be abandoned in the very hour when they most are 
needed. In order to meet the present emergency each one 
must ‘‘do his bit.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION : : CHICAGO 





























BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesus AND PsyCHOLOGY 


JESUS, THE CHRIST IN THE LIGHT oF PsycHoLocy. G. Stanley 
Hall. (Doubleday Page & Co., $7.50.) Up to the present time 
most of the attempts to write a psychology of Jesus have been un- 
satisfactory both to psychologists and to New Testament critics. 
They fail to satisfy the critics because the writers as a rule are not 
well acquainted with the most recent and most authoritative re- 
searches in the life and times of Jesus. They fail to satisfy the 
psychologists because so little is known of what Jesus actually said 
or did—much less of what he thought—that it is well nigh im- 
possible to give anything like an adequate account of his mental or 
spiritual life. But when Dr. Hal! with his phychological training 
and his interest in the Christian religion announced the work under 
consideration it was known that something fresh and interesting, 
at least, would result. Whether it would satisfy also the scientific 
requirements was the question. 

On the very first pages the author declares that owing to the 
paucity of data it is impossible to write a psychograph of Jesus. 
He sets as his task the problem of giving an account of how certain 
Christian doctrines arose, how the life and teaching of Jesus have 
wielded such an influence in the world. The purpose of the book, 
according to the introduction is not to speculate about what went 
on in the mind of Jesus, nor to make an analysis of his character, 
but rather to analyze the mental soil in which the seeds of Christian- 
ity were sown. 

The reader is disappointed to find that Dr. Hall does not adhere 
rigidly to this point of view. He shifts from giving an account of 
the psychological setting in which the life of Jesus was cast to 
writing a psychograph or a psychological biography of Jesus,—the 
very task which he declares impossible in his introduction. Then 
from the psychograph he goes still farther afield and treads more 
dangerous ground and attempts a psychoanalysis of the character 
of Jesus. The psychographic and the psychoanalytic portions are 
frankly the weakest. 

Dr. Hall seems to justify this shifting of his point of view on 
the grounds that he is not studying the historical Jesus nor the 
Christ of Faith, but the “psychological Jesus.” The work has two 
foci of interest to the psychologist. One is the author’s concep- 
tion of the “psychological Jesus” and the other is his conception of 
Mansoul. Who is the psychological Jesus and what is Mansoul? 
The psychological Jesus is the Jesus in the minds of the believers 
in Christianity; he is the totemic representation of all the primitive 
beliefs of life and death and of the Jewish notions of Messianity ; 
he is the fulfillment of all unfulfilled desires and the realization of 
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all unrealized ideals; he is the generic soul of which all the souls 
of his followers are species; he is Mansoul. “His soul is not in 
the old Gospels, nor is his life as given in the ancient record of 
prime psychological moment for us today. Only so far as he is a 
living force in contemporary men and women does he really exist. 
. . . The Jesus of the Gospels died, but the idea of Jesus lives 
more truly now perhaps than it did then... . The Jesus of 
history is crassly real. The Jesus of genetic psychology is the most 
precious and real thing ever made out of soul-stuff. ... The 
historic Jesus lived some two thousand years ago, but the psy- 
chological Jesus is eternal.” 

According to this point of view it would make no difference 
whether the historic Jesus ever lived or not; it would make no differ- 
ence—if he did live—whether or not he was born of a virgin accord- 
ing to the story in Luke, whether he was crucified, or whether he 
arose from the dead. These historical incidents neither add to nor 
take away from the value of the psychological Jesus. Of the histori- 
city of Jesus the author declares that it makes no more difference 
whether he actually lived or didn’t live “than it makés to physics or 
chemistry whether atoms and ions are material bodies or immaterial 
centers of energy, or than it makes to the Swiss peasant whether Wil- 
liam Tell was a person ora solar myth.” The greatest difficulty with 
this point of view is that it is extremely difficult for persons untrained 
in psychology and inexperienced in the study of human nature and 
unfamiliar with the technic of meditation to grasp it. A great 
psychologist with his years of training, with his deep insight into 
human nature, with his understanding of human impulses and de- 
sires, can bosom his psychological Jesus and repeat the Apostle’s 
Creed (including the “He descended into Hell” passage) without 
believing a word of it, and yet with the greatest intellectual honesty. 
But it is extremely hard for the ordinary layman to do this. More- 
over, it is difficult to acquaint children with the psychological Jesus. 
It is not easy to say to children that Jesus may have been a real 
person or He may have been an imaginary person like Robin Hood 
or Tinker Bells, nevertheless He is just the same. He is not the 
same to the mind of the average child. Dr. Hall sees this problem 
and faces it. He tries to show how we may conserve for children 
the truths of the doctrines of the virgin birth and of the resurrection 
without committing them to a belief in them. He says we must make 
plain the “psychic core” behind these facts. But to do this we must 
sooner or later draw the subtle distinction between fact and truth, 
a distinction which involves a metaphysic which the mind of the 
average child cannot grasp. 

The other focus of interest is the conception of Mansoul. The 
following quotations will help: “Deep down in every individual 
slumbers a racial soul which acts autistically and comes into the 
consciousness of the individual only in the most imperfect and frag- 
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mentary way as the writhings of the giant Encedadus were fabled 
to cause the eruptions of Etna... . All the strata of man’s 
soul abound in fossils representing many long-past stages of culture 
history, only they are not dead fossils but forces still very active 
below the threshold of consciousness. . . . A strong propensity 
to inertia inclines us to escape from the attempts to realize them 
here and now, but nevertheless to sacredly conserve them for the 
future benefit of the self or the race-soul.” It is this subconscious 
longing in man to express his soul in a larger soul that led him to 
believe in Jesus. Thus Jesus became the fulfillment of the unful- 
filled wish. And Jesus could do this because He himself was Man- 
soul, that is, he is the totemic representation of all these unfulfilled 
desires and subconscious conflicts. “Thus in realizing Messianity 
within, Jesus transcends individuality, and his soul became totemic 
of his race, the palladium of its ideals. In gathering this into 
himself he also diffused his self into the larger self of the gens and 
became its generalized type, so that his identity was expanded and 
merged into that of his people. . . . The soul as his had become 
needed a new and a larger incarnation, not in one person but in a 
group. . . . As Jesus grew into the Messianic idea his individual 
consciousness gradually passed into the larger consciousness of the 
group or race, and he eventually came to identify himself with it.” 

Now just what is Mansoul? Frankly the author does not attempt 
a definition and leave the matter vague. In some places he leads 
one to believe that there is a collective soul, a race inheritance, which 
may be a metaphysical substance. In other places it seems to be the 
desires, longings, ambitions, and subtle feelings that are common 
to all classes of men. Again it seems to be a kind of an “over-soul” ; 
something beyond and in addition to the personalities of individuals. 
But whether Mansoul be a personification of the “highest social 
consciousness” or whether it be a kind of an Emersonian “over- 
soul,” or even a Freudian wish, it is hard for one to conceive how 
all this could be embodied in one man without taxing one’s meta- 
physical imagination even to the extent that the God-man or Man- 
God notion of the person of Christ taxes it. 

On the whole the book is a strange mixture of psychology, psy- 
choanalysis, metaphysics, and New Testament criticism. The author 
freely uses all the tools in his mental workshop. He is a skilled 
workman and has put together a massive structure but built on what 
seems to the reader to be a rather insecure foundation. The corner 
stone in the foundation is the conception of Jesus as Mansoul which 
has already been discussed. 

The brand of psychology which the author makes use of seems 
to be the correct one. He lays aside the structural laboratory psy- 
chology and uses the functional and genetic varieties. The work 
is a decided advance over anything else that has been done to in- 
terpret Jesus in the light of psychology. It is valuable not so much 
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for its theories as for its data. He has compiled an enormous body 
ef literature about Jesus which is of a great help to those who wish 
to gain a clearer understanding of the mind and character of Jesus 
and of those who follow him. It is disappointing that such a work 
is left without an index. Mark A. May, Union Theological Semi- 
vary. ; * i 


“JESUS, THE CHRIST, IN THE LiGHT oF PsycHoLocy. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 2 vols., 
37.50.) In the inttoduction the author states his point of view in 
the declaration that “the psychological Jesus Christ is the true and 
living Christ of the present and the future... . and it is this 
which now chiefly matters rather than what a historical person was 
or did in Palestine 2,000 years ago.” Modern psychology, he 
thinks, is competent to grapple with many problems hitherto un- 
soluble, and he considers it to be one of the great tasks of the psy- 
chology of the future to reinterpret its Lord and Master to the 
Christian world. Dr. Hall affirms his belief in the “historical Jesus,” 
but adds that he is trying to show that, if it proved necessary, the 
church might get on without the historical Jesus, provided the true 
Christ is present in human hearts today. 

There can be no doubt that psychology will prove increasingly 
helpful in supplementing the study of the “historical Jesus.” But it 
is especially needed to correct the conflicting theories of the dog- 
matists whose differences have split the Christian church into war- 
ring camps. Did the Christ pre-exist from eternal ages? Was he of 
one nature or two—monophysite or diphysite? The discussion of 
such metaphysical questions has little practical value to the teacher 
of religion who is seeking to inspire the rising generation with love 
and emulation of the founder of a great faith, the prophet of a 
better way of life. We want to know how he lived and what He 
said. We want to feel the power of His contagious personality 
and to discover its real secret. We are eager to follow His guidance 
to the heart of God. We want to find out what His own experience 
was and what bearing it has on the life of today. Here psychology 
is helpful and we welcome every wise attempt to illumine the inner 
life, both of the Master and His disciples. 

The scope of the present work is indicated by the chapter titles. 
After describing what the creative imagination has done through 
plastic art and literature to make Jesus the Christ live again, the 
author deals in successive chapters with the following subjects: 
“Jesus’ Character”; “The Nativity”; “Beginnings of the Supreme 
Pedagogy”; “Messianity, Sonship and the Kingdom”: “Jesus’ Es- 
chatology” ; “His Inner Character, Purpose and Work” ; “His Ethics 
and Prayer”; “The Parables and Miracles”; “Death and Resur- 
rection.” The reading of these chapters suggests the following: 
The student of the life, the teaching and the influence of Jesus 
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Christ needs to keep close to the facts of history to avoid the danger 
of the psychologist, or undue tendency to subjectivism. On the 
other hand, he needs the help of psychology to furnish what no 
historical data alone, were they ever so accurate, can offer. 

Who and what is the Christ of today? 1. He is the power behind 
the New Testament. Just as science finds in all phenomena the 
manifestation of an unseen, ever-present force, so the investigator 
today, turning over the Christian records, feels himself at every 
point in contact with the mystery which made them possible. 2. But 
the Christ of today is something more even than the Christ of the 
New Testament. There we behold him in the restrictions of the 
bodily life. But now we see Him, as a sheer spiritual power, travers- 
ing and transforming the ages. Psychological facts are just as real 
as any other. We have here to compute the whole content and 
quality of that stream of spiritual life which from the first century 
has been flowing in upon human souls and producing such wondrous 
experiences. In this view the Christ of today is an invisible world 
power, whose operations are in the interior of human hearts. And 
the force seems as continuous, as persistent and as penetrating as 
that of gravitation. 

With such facts as these in mind, no serious student of the 
Christian religion will feel that he can afford to overlook any book 
which throws light on the psychological aspects of Christology. The 
work under review is extremely disproportionate in its parts. Most 
of the chapters are overloaded. Some of them read like monographs 
on special subjects dumped into a book for which they were not 
originally intended. The reader who is not an expert in psychology 
will be perpexed by the use of scores of strange and uncouth terms 
which are coined by the author to suit the occasion. In spite of 
these and other infelicities, however, the book should find readers 
among those interested in religious education. 

Oscar C. Helming 


CoMMUNITY SURVEYS OF MissouRI; MARYLAND; TENNESSEE; 
REpDwoop County, MINNESOTA; OHIO; SOUTHEASTERN OHIO; 
SOUTHWESTERN OHIO; GREENE AND CLERMONT COUNTIES, OHIO; 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO; MARIN AND SONOMA COUNTIES, CALI- 
FORNIA; ARKANSAS; LANE CouNTY, OREGON; TULARE COUNTY, 
CaLiFoRNIA. Board of Home Missions of Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A. (Board of Home Missions of Presbyterian Church, 
New York, 1915.) This is the splendid series of community surveys 
undertaken by the Presbyterian Department of The Church and 
Country Life, Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Secretary. As Impressive 
analyses of social conditions primarily from the religious viewpoint 
they are indispensable to all students of the community problem. 
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An INTRODUCTION To EpuCATIONAL SoctoLtocy. Walter Rob- 
inson Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1917, $1.75 net.) 
A fundamental presentation of the modern point of view of the 
social bases and forces of education. The educational functions and 
possibilities of the different social groups are discussed from the 
sociological point of view, first presenting a statement of modern 
sociology and then showing the educational processes in the dif- 
ferent groups, the family, the play group, community, the local 
group, etc. The author, in treating the chtrrch as an educational 
factor, reveals a surprising lack of familiarity with modern methods 
of religious education. Asa survey of the whole field of education 
by social forces this is one of the most helpful books, especially as 
it treats a subject which is only just coming to its rightful appre- 
ciation. 

THE SuRVIVAL oF Jesus. John Huntley Skrine. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1917, $2.00.) Here is a book of theology 
which makes fascinating reading. The author attempts the radical 
task of showing the probable significance and application of modern 
telepathy to the life and work of Jesus. The book is written with a 
keen consciousness of the general movement in religious thought. 

THe CouNnTRY CHURCH AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FORCE. 
C. J. Galpin. (Univ. of Wisconsin, Bulletin 278, 1917, Madison, 
Wis.) An invaluable survey of practical demonstrations in rural 
church and community usefulness. 

A Book oF INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHURCH PEopLe. W. J. Carey. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1916. 20c net.) A primer 
on the teachings and life of the Anglican church. 

TaLtxs TO MotHeErs. L. H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, 1916.) These are very practical helpful talks by 
a school-mistress giving special attention to the moral and religious 
problems of family training. The advice is so sensible and practical 
on many real problems that all parents will find the book thoroughly 
worth while. 

A PAGEANT OF THE CHuRCH. Eleanor B. Forman and Mabel 
E. Stone. (Nat’l Bd. Y. W. C. A., New York, 1917.) This is 
the complete form of the outline which was published in RELIGIous | 
EDUCATION recently. 

PRIMITIVE WoRSHIP AND THE PRAYER Book. Walker Gwynne. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1917, $2.50.) A history of 
the English prayer book and of the development of forms of ser- 
vice including the treatment of the American book of prayer. A 
contribution to the study of worship especially as to its origins and 
traditions. 


EpHop AnD Ark. William R. Arnold. (Harvard Univ. Press, 
Cambridge, 1917, $1.50.) A learned discussion of the nature and 
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significance of the Ark of the Covenant; the Priests Ephod and 
other topics of biblical interest are investigated. 


Tue New Country CuHurcu Buitpinc. Edmund De S. 
Brunner. (Missionary Education Movement, New York, 1917.) 
A welcome help for the worker in rural communities. Eleven plans 
are given, for remodeling as well as for new edifices. The needs of 
community buildings and of church schools are considered. The 
writer keeps close to the actual conditions of rural life. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. Francis 
G. Peabody. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, $1.25.) All who 
heard Dr. Peabody’s splendid addresses at the Buffalo and Boston 
conventions will be pleased to have them in this permanent form 
and in the setting of his mature thought on the different conditions 
and forces which go to determine the making of American character. 
The writer’s vision and charm of manner are both manifest in this 
volume. 

THE Story oF Jesus. Florence Buck. (Beacon Press, Boston, 
1917.) The third, in order of appearance, in “The Beacon Course 
of Graded Lessons,” designed for pupils thirteen years of age. The 
lessons are based on the material used in “The Gospel of Jesus” 
by C. R. Bowen, although the Gospel text can be used if preferred. 
A pupil’s notebook provides for much hand work. The principal 
events of the life of Christ are so arranged as to coincide with the 
festivals of the Christian year. Therefore the first lessons deal 
with John’s work and the beginning of the ministry. The teacher’s 
book gives simple, usable directions on method and takes up the 
problems and general content of the teaching material most help- 
fully. The plan of having the selected Gospel material in the pupil’s 
hands seems to be an excellent one. The material is treated prac- 
tically, with relatedness to the pupil’s present life and with the grace 
of style and freedom of thought we would expect of this author. 


Missionary EpucATION IN HoME AND Scuoor. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1917, $1.50 net.) 
This is the book on this subject for which we have been waiting. 
It goes deeper than devices and yet while presenting fundamental 
theories it illustrates them all with abundant practical instances. 
The author rightly views missionary education as an integral part 
of religious education. From his broad and practical experience in 
this special field he brings a very helpful program of training. With 
the larger emphasis on the work of the church with boys and girls 
he does not overlook the problem of the adult. 


ReELIcIous EpucATION AND Democracy. Benjamin S. Win- 
chester. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1917, $1.50 net.) Atten- 
tion has already been called in this magazine to Dr. Winchester’s 
report to The Federal Council of Churches. This report, amplified 
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and revised occupies the first half of this volume. The second half 
is a highly useful survey of current plans and programs for week- 
day instruction. It differs from Mr. Wood’s book in giving greater 
details as to the various curricula both in the United States and in 
other countries. He also includes the programs of the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools and of some parochial schools. The author be- 
lieves that the future of religious education depends on the initiative 
of the churches developing experiments of this character in different 
communities. It must be confessed that all this work is still in the 
experimental stage, and one may hope that some day we may see 
it in operation on plans as truly communal as are those underlying 
the work of the public school. 


A Stupy oF THE MorAL AND RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN AMER- 
1CAN SECONDARY EpuCATION uP TO 1800. Adrian A. Holtz. 
(University of Chicago Press, 1917.) A welcome and valuable 
study of the methods and materials in morals and in religion used 
in earlier secondary schools in the United States, especially interest- 
ing in relation to the problem of the instruction of school children 
in religion. 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG OF 3500 Booxs. Compiled by Corinne 
Bacon. (H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y., 1917.) Nio 
library attempting to minister to children can afford to be without 
this guide. Thirty-five hundred books are analyzed and listed, many 
with annotations, under author, title and subject. The guide is based 
on fifty-four bibliographies already published giving classifications 
of children’s books, and the source of each title, in the bibliog- 
raphies, is indicated. The principal value lies in the subject refer- 
ences to the contents of books so that almost every topic of interest 
and value to childhood can be found with ease. This guide will 
be invaluable first of all to librarians but also to all who seek to 
direct children’s reading. 


THE CHILDREN’S Lisrary. Sophy H. Powell. (H.W. Wilson 
Co., White Plains, N. Y., 1917, $1.75.) All about the work of li- 
braries with and for children, a discussion of the educational prin- 
ciples and of modern practice in children’s libraries, city, public- 
school, high-school and rural. A revelation of the development and 
the possibilities of this educational agency and a valuable aid to all 
workers. The chapters on school libraries are rich in information 
indicating the development of this work. All who are interested 
in the possibilities of the library will find the entire book very help- 
ful and the bibliographies highly useful. 


THE NEw ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. Camden M. Coburn. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 1917, $3.00 net.) A highly 
fascinating semi-popular account of the literary and archeological 
discoveries of the last two or three decades as they have thrown 
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light upon the New Testament and upon early Christianity. The 
book is crowded with interest, written in a pleasant style and covers 
the fields with which all preachers, as teachers of the Scriptures, 
should be familiar. Some of the material is based on personal in- 
vestigations while all shows a very large range and scholarly ap- 
preciation of the studies of other experts. The book is one of the 
rare combinations of popular interest with scholarly expert treat- 
ment of material, thereby differing greatly from so many others 
in which masses of archeological detail and of Oriental fable are 
exploited to bolster arguments on the character of the Bible. All 
students of Biblical history and literature will find this a most help- 
ful and interesting piece of work. 


Pepacocics oF Jesus. Harrison Meredith Tipsword. (R. G. 
Badger, Boston, 1916, $1.25 net.) Though not the first book on 
this subject this is one of the most careful and the only one which 
shows an appreciation of modern data in psychology. One must 
confess, however, to an impression that the somewhat scanty ma- 
terials are stretched to cover a large area of good theory. The 
section on the analysis of Jesus’ method will help all teachers al- 
though the social principles and factors are ignored. Jesus stands 
out, in fact, as one who polarizes the minds and activities of a group; 
the Christian movement seems to grow out of their consciousness 
of purpose and project. The chapters on Salvation by Education 
and Salvation by Nurture are especially interesting. 


Tue New Civics. Roscoe Lewis Ashley. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1917, $1.20.) The new method of approach to 
“civics” is well illustrated in this book where we find chapters on 
“The American Home and Family,” “Civil Liberty and Public Wel- 
fare,” “The Education of the Citizen.” While the organization of 
civil life is clearly shown the social relations and the larger social 
purposes of government are kept in mind and the important changes 
taking place in political ideas and forms are made manifest. 


APPRECIATION 


“RELIGIous EpucaTION contains a larger amount of valuable 
material on the subject of moral education than any other two 
magazines in the country.”—-Frank C. Sharp, University of Wis- 
consin. 

“ReELicious Epucation brings to me a great many inspiring 
messages in every issue and I hardly see how I could get along 
without it in my religious work.” —F, M. Duckles, Oroville, Calif. 

“There is not a single agency that is a greater help to me in my 
community work than the publication of the Religious Education 
Association. May its borders be extended.”—Chas. A. Richard, 
Seneca, Kans. 
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“It is my conviction that you are doing a great work for Religious 
Education, and I am glad to have a small part in promoting it in 
this section of the South. Blessings on all your deliberations.”— 
Robert Selby, Brookhaven, Miss. 

“The journal remains, as it was in my college days, a valuable 
contact with a field of vital and ideal interests.”—Miss Elizabeth 
Porter, Duluth, Minn. 

“It is, as usual, a very interesting number.”—F. N. Peloubet, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

“The magazine means much to me.”—H. M. LeSourd, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“T count your excellent magazine one of the most valuable papers 
I receive and am glad to continue as one of your members.” —Hugh 
Dobson, Toronto. 

“The magazine has been splendid this past year and I am de- 
lighted to help support the work of the Association.”—E. P. Tag- 
gart, Des Moines, Ia. 

“Let me say in all seriousness I found the “REeticious Epuca- 
TION” last year so able and interesting that I felt I could not give 
it up though the year before I had directed it should be stopped— 
due to the uncertainty of my movements as well as the many claims 
upon me.”—George E. MacLean, Bournemouth, England. 

“Every moment spent in reading “Reticious Epucation” is 
profitable.’—Mabel H. Ward, Y. W. C. A., Cincinnati. 

“T greatly appreciate the value of the Association and its pur- 
pose, and will be glad if I can serve in any way.”—Wm. H. Birks, 
Montreal. 

“T am in thorough sympathy with its purposes.”—P. P. Claxton, 
Washington, D. C. 

“T am deeply interested in the work of the Association, and 
shall do what I can to further its interests out here.”—Wm. F. Bade, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

“T am delighted with the contents of the December number; it 
is worth the price of the whole year’s subscription.”—E. L. 
Humphrey, Caguas, P. R. 

“The last number of RELiciIous EpucaTion is excellent, es- 
pecially in the Community articles. The work is growing in value.” 
—F,. W. Osborn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T regret that I shall not be privileged to enjoy the sessions of 
the R. E. A. Convention this year. The R. E .A. certainly fills a 
unique place in the religious and educational life of the nation, and 
fills it in an adequate manner.” —William Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Association and its voice is the highest product of the 
times.”—Miss Margaret C. Brown, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“T have had time during the summer to get into the magazine 
RELiGIous EpUCATION more than I have at any time before. It 
is rich food and should be read immediately upon receipt but that 
is quite out of the question with me.”—H. C. Lyman, Atlanta, Ga. 














Information Service 


The Bureau of Information of The Religious 
Education Association is at your service 
without charge. Questions on literature, 
methods, and materials of moral and religious 
education may be sent to the office of the 
Association. 





While the service of the Bureau is free to all persons, membership in 
the Association, costing $3.00 annually, secures the publications of the 
Association, including the magazine “Religious Education.” 





Associated to Serve 


The Religious Education Association 


1032 East 55th Street, Chicago 








YOUR FRIENDS 


will thank you for inviting them to membership in the Religious 
Education Association. 

Your community will be grateful if you see that the publica- 
tions are in the libraries. 

Simply ask us for free literature. 


The Religious Education Association 
1032 East 55th Street - - - CHICAGO 
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, WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series for 
Superiority of Educational Merit. 

This Supreme Authority contains a clear, 
concise, final answer to all kinds of puzzling ques- 
tions. The type matter is equivalent to that of a 

15-volume encyclopedia, a ‘Stroke of Genius.” 
{ 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illus. 


i G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
Write for Specimen Pages and Free Pocket Mads 
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The Truth About the 


Book of Revelations 


An Outline Bible Study Course giving the interpretation of 
this book which is held by modern historical teachers of the 
Bible. For popular use in groups, by mail, fifty cents. 





Will Christ Come Again? 
By SHAILER MATHEWS 
A constructive treatment of a problem which is troubling 


many. Will you help us to distribute it widely at the cost 
of printing? 2 cents a copy, $2.00 a hundred. 





Address 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Hyde Park CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 

We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing — select the proper paper stocks, type faces 
and bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILL. | 





























Ministers and T eachers 


Have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergarten to adult 
classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 


They are being successfully used by hundreds of pro- 
gressive schools. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Investigate Them 


Write for information concerning Constructive Studies 


KindergartenandGrammarGrades High-School and Adult Classes 
1. The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6) 10. Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 


2. Child Religion (ages 6-9). . Lives Worth Living (for girls). 
Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 12. Life of Christ. 
Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). . The Hebrew Prophets. 
Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). . The Apostolic Age. 


Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). . Christian Faith for Men of Today. 


. Social Duties from the Christian 
Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). Point of View. 


Studies in Mark (ages 13-14). . Religious Education in the Family. 
Studies in First Samuel (ages 13-14). . Great Men of the Christian Church. 





The University of Chicago Press Date 
5810 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 
I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish 





to know more about courses number: 





Please send these for thirty days’ examination, with return privilege. 


Name 





Position Sunday School 








Address 














